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AN ECLECTIC GROUP METHOD 


R. M. Lindner, Ph.D.* and K. W. Chapman, M.D.* 


The independent development of the technique to be described in this 
paper is accounted for by the special purposes for which Rorschach work with 
groups was undertaken by the writers. Our primary aim in this research was to 
evolve and perfect a procedure for preliminary screening of large groups of ad- 
missions in Federal Penal and Correctional Institutions, which is a fair cross- 
section of the general non-institutional male population. With this aim in 
mind, we examined current practices in group Rorschach and failed to find answers 
to problems which arose under our special circumstances and with those individ- 
uals with whom we were concerned. Such problems included slides, seating, lo- 
cation charts, and other methodological questions. For this reason, our 
technique as it evolved differed somewhat from usual group procedures.** It is, 
in the first place, more attentive to technicalities and, in the second place, 
more cognizant of the subjects for whom it was designed. 


A. Materials 


Our first consideration dealt with the materials to be used. The 
slides of the blots which we had seen prior to our own attempt at reproduction 
contained varied imperfections which we felt it necessary to rule out,*** Among 
the more serious of such imperfections were muddy white backgrounds, poorly 
recorded shading especially in cards IV and VI, improperly exposed Kodachromes 
of II, III, VIII, IX and X, resulting in faulty color reproduction, and worst of 
all a blue instead of a clear setting for all the colored cards. Therefore we 
cerefully checked and rejected those pictures which did not approximate card 
features as closely as could be expected. 


For those who may desipe to make their own transparencies we will de- 
scribe our technique. However, it must be remembered that the variations in 
photoelectric meters, lights, and shutters will affect the results. It is sug- 
gested that the following factors be used only as a guide for experimenting on 
the part of each person to obtain the best results with his equipment. 


For the colored slides we used Kodachrome type B professional film, 
3t x 4¢, exposed at f/ll for 1/5 sec. Lighting was provided by 500 Watt pro- 
jection lamps in reflectors, giving off 3190°K and a reading of 600 Weston units 
on a Weston Master Meter. 


The black-and-white blots were reproduced on Hammer lantern slide 
panes under the same lighting conditions described above. Exposure was f/8 for 
sec., developed in Eastman x-ray developer by the inspection factor of 8 
method. -Prints were made on similar plates and developed to optimum contrast 


* “ United States Public Health Service, U.S. Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 


** The reader is directed especially to the pioneer work of M.R. Harrower- 
Erickson; especially Harrower-Hrickson, M.R. and Steiner, M.E. Modification 
.of the Rorschach method for use as a group test. Ror. Res. Exch., 1941, V5, 
#3, pp.130. Also Harrower-Erickson, M.R. Directions For Administration of 
_..the Rorschach Group-Test. Ror. fee. Bech. 1941, Vol. 5, #3, pp. 145. 
**# We subsequently found subjects res ing even to ea thumbprint carelessly 
. left on a slide. 
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and clearness of background. 


Since we felt that the slides should be rotated for all four views, the 
finished product was cut to a 3t in. square and a slide adapter of tin was fash- 
ioned for our standard stereopticon projector. 


The screen was the next piece of equipment that offered several dif- 
ficulties. We tried the usual beaded glass screen but found that at any angle 
greater than 15° from its axis considerable distortion as well as chromatic 
aberration from the beads occurred. Since we wished to seat as many as possible 
within the optimum distance from the screen, we found it necessary to employ a 
flat white surface. We therefore used a smooth wall -- although a board would 
have done as well -- and covered it with a flat white paint mixed with just 
enough varnish to give a slight sheen comparable to the surface of the blot 
cards. We then found that the projected slides were clear and undistorted as 
well as unaffected by chromatic aberration as far as 30° from the axis of the 
screen. 


By taking the normal physiological visual distance of 14 in. to 24 in. 
@s a base, we estimated that for a 4 ft. x 6 ft. image the first row of seats 
should be at least 12 ft. from the screen, and the rows could be extended back 
to epproximately 24 ft. from the screen without introducing an additional visual 
factor. Accordingly the seats for subjects were arranged in a semi-circle, each 
of the seats of the first row 12 ft. from the screen. Rows were so placed that 
seats alternated and in this way every subject had an unobstructed view of the 
screen. The projected image, measuring 4 ft. x 6 ft., was well within the 
limits to avoid the so-called "“over-awing” effect a larger image would exert. 


The room we used was completely dark on the screen side. In the 
rear we provided dark curtains which could be raised or lowered to allow suf- 
ficient light for writing and to supplement the illumination provided by the 
reflected image. Because of changing weather conditions no standard could be 
maintained strictly, but at no time was more than approximately 1 ft. candle of 
illumination required. 


B. Procedure 


As we have indicated, our procedural approach differed from that of 
other workers chiefly because our subjects are different. The bulk of reports 
extant on group administration concern more or less sophisticated subjects. In- 
vestigators have used nurses, college students, informed adults, persons with 
linguistic as well as social accomplishments. Hence, instructions could be 
neatly phrased and almost technical without straining either the intelligence 
or the patience of the audience. With our subjects, however, simplicity of ex- 
position and literalness were paramount issues. Only those who have dealt in 
an experimental way with inmates of a penitentiary or similar groups can appre- 
ciate the hazards. However, if the group method is to have any validity what- 
soever as a screening device, it would seem that the ideal should be to develop 
a method to include all types and varieties of individuals. 





The cautions implied above were reflected in our operational plan 
which developed in the course of preliminary experimentation. Two factors 
immediately appeared. The first of these we have called the satiety factor. 
Early in the experiments it was noted that when the instructions were lengthy, 
the pauses between presentations of slides long, the amount of material pre- 
sented verbally by the examiner too much for retention or too involved for 
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immediate understanding, subjects became bored or fatigued. They lost interest 
in the work and this loss was evidenced by incomplete or hasty responses, in- 
creased rejections, and a generalized infectious lowering of morale. Frequent- 
ly the satiation became so great that subjects actually withdrew psychologically 
from the setting and engaged in behavior indicative of daydreaming. To circum- 
vent the satiety factor it became necessary to use a brief and concisely worded 
form of instruction. 


The second factor that appeared almost immediately upon undertaking 
this work was that of comprehension leg. This refers to the persistence of a 
form of confusion interfering with adequate performance as far along as Card III. 
When testing commenced with Card I, the shock of being confronted with ea stimulus 
so utterly unfamiliar seemed to upset the equilibrium of respondents, and a 
proper balance was not generally recovered until considerable time elapsed. 
Since almost all subjects reacted in this manner the conclusion is inescapable 
that a reliable personality evaluation cannot be accomplished unless the subject's 
immediate comprehension of his task is assured. 


To assure against comprehension lag and also to aid in eliminating the 
satiety factor, we introduced an orientation blot. The slide of this blot was 
projected during the brief instructional talk. The examiner merely stated that 
it was similar to the other slides which would appear. He was careful to avoid 
suggesting anything as to the nature or content of responses expected. This 
orientation blot, we feel, aided immensely in facilitating comprehension and 
lessening initial confusion. A marked outline of the orientation blot later 
served to indicate the method of communicating location. 


After our subjects were assembled, seated, and instructed, mimeographed 
sheets for the recording of responses were distributed together with pencils. 
In order to prevent erasures, both ends of the pencils were sharpened. The re- 
sponse sheets were given out singly before the projection of each slide. They 
were divided into quarters, each quarter headed by the positional rubrics ‘up’, 
‘down’, ‘right’, ‘left*. This accorded with our practice of slide rotation. 


The question of slide rotation is a serious one which awaits the re- 
sults of further research. The authors are at present conducting experiments 
on the problem. However, the decision to expose all four viewsof each slide 
during the development of the technique we are describing here resulted from 
initial observations that some subjects would be penalized if only a single view 
were @llowed. Some workers in correspondence on this matter objected that rote- 
tion encourages greater productivity in patients in whom lesser productivity is 
a diagnostic sign. Preliminary work, however, made it appear that subjects are 
more or less self-limited as to the number of different images reported, no mat- 
ter how many views are presented and irrespective of the time exposed. Indeed, 
we found that even with four views there was an insignificant increase of less 
than 10% in R when the same subjects were administered individual tests. Furth- 
ermore, it seems to be a tendency of subjects who exhaust all images during 
exposure in the upright position to repeat the same responses in all four posi- 
tions; but subjects who need the additional views respond with new concepts. 
The question is, however, regarded as open. 


Each slide was presented in such a manner that the first exposure was 
of the upright (A) view for 1 minute, the downside (V) view for + minute, the 
rightside (>) view for 4 minute, and the leftside (<) view for + minute. 

Thus each blot consumed 2¢ minutes, and the total presentation time was 25 min. 
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When all the slides had been exposed, a specially prepared booklet 
containing photographs of the slides in black-and-white was distributed to ev- 
ery subject. The method of indicating areas and places of response was explained 


in a brief verbal instruction supplemented by exposure of a specially prepared 
slide made from the orientation blot. 


Our decision to employ black-and-white photographs of the blots for 
marking purposes was reached when it was found that subjects absolutely re- 
fused to accept outlines or roughly-shaded picture sheets as truly represen- 
tative of the figures which had been exposed. They protested they could not 
locate areas on outlines and picture sheets and, indeed, fcund such devices 
irritating and confusing. This annoyance and impatience was reflected in hasty 
and inaccurate marking. As a matter of fact, after our booklets appeared, 
marking for location improved noticeably and conformed much more closely to 
the concepts expressed. An additional yield in time-saving is experienced 


when these photographs are employed, since subjects are able more quickly to 
locate what they are seeking. 


The pictures comprising the marking booklet were prepared by placing 
two Rorschach cards lengthwise, reducing them to 5 x 7 in., and photographing 
them. The film used was Commercial Ortho. The printing was done on a single- 
weight, semi-mat paper which provides a surface that insures pencil "tooth". 
The preparation of such picture booklets is simple and relatively inexpensive.* 


C. Observations in Inquiry & Scoring 





In the original experiments leading to this report, our sessions end- 
ed with the localization by our subjects of response areas on the picture 
booklets. The type of inquiry we conducted may be described as “tutorial”; 
that is, when subjects completed their work they turned their materials over 
to the experimenters who hastily paged through and sometimes asked pointed 
questions designed to round out the concepts described. Such a departure 


from published group method techniques was undertaken in consideration of 
the characteristics of subjects. 


Those individuals with whom we were concerned -- and we reiterate 
their similarity to non-institutional males -- could not be trusted to indi- 
cate the subtle facets of response-determinants. We have found that the in- 
junction to indicate "just what it was about the blot that made it appear to 
you like a ----" either confuses the subject, leads him to facetiousness, to 
give misleading replies, or simply to ignore what is said. It would seem 
that no examiner who deals with groups, unless such groups are highly selected 
and sophisticated, can place confidence in their ability to indicate determin- 
ative factors without some tutoring and guidance. Certainly the technique of 
an unquelified, categorical approach to the inquiry, i.e., writing determinants . 
on & blackboard or providing checking spaces for them on the flaps of response 
booklets, appears unproductive. A minimal inquiry (such as Hertzman's) where- 
in subjects are enjoined merely to write as fully as possible about blot 
elements useful in concept formation seems to offer more possibilities. 

_ 


An even more satisfactory and less expensive way of making picture booklets 
has been developed since this article was submitted. At a small initial 
cost, we have had prepared zinc duplex plates for multilithing, and now 
our pictures are printed by this process on any lightweight paper. 
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Current research is attempting to provide more information about the 
various kinds of inquiry by utilizing all varieties with equated groups of sub- 
jects. However, one fact which seems to emerge from past work is the corre- 
spondence between results offered by the no-inquiry and tutorial adjunct, and 
the minimal inquiry employed by Hertzman.* 






The scoring in the work being described was more or less eclectic. To 
facilitate it, we made use of the newly prepared and revised F/ standards of R. 
R. Brown, of the U. S. Public Health Service. The same cases are now, however, 
being rescored along the lines of The Rorschach Technique to allow more direct 
comparisons with other investigators’ work, and because of the finer nuances 

the latter scoring allows. 

































One general scoring rule was formulated and followed: the subject 
was credited only with what he reported. If the animals in Card VIII were just 

animals, no score for movement was allowed; if they were climbing or walking, 4 
FM was used. Such a rule was adopted for pragmatic reasons on the theory that ch 
where the movement or the color or the texture exerted enough influence, they 4 
would be mentioned. In practice this proved quite generally true. Considering Ee 
that our interest centered on using the group method for screening rather than 
for direct diagnostic purposes, the errors committed by using such a rule-of- 
thumb seems insignificant. 


D. Results 





Approximately one month after a subject participated in a group ses- 
sion, he was recalled for an individually administered test. To hold our con- 
ditions constant, the scoring of the individual test was done by an examiner 

other than he who had administered the individual test. Thus the blind method 
was held throughout our experiments. 





The results to be presented were obtained from two groups of subjects. 
Since our own interest aside from the development of a group Rorschach technique 
centers on the diagnosis and therapy of psychopathic personalities, we included 
as a phase of this project a search for Rorschach differentials for this group. 
Accordingly, we have two setS of discrete data, one applying to fifty normal 
subjects and one gathered from fifty subjects who were equated in every other 
respect except the diagnosis of psychopathic personality made clinically.** 

Both sets are herewith presented. 











Table I demonstrates the correlations obtained when extreme cases 
(respondants who turned in one good test but who were obviously not cooperating 
on the other) and experimental artifacts were minimized by the method of adjust- 
ing step intervals. 


*  Hertzman, M. A comparison of the individual and group Rorschach tests. 
Rorschach Res. Exch., 1942, 6, 89 - 108. 









Subjects were equated in respect of age (20-30), test intelligence (I. Q. 
90 or better), physical and mental condition (free from organic and func- ak 
tional disease), race (white), education (completion of at least 6th grade), Pt 
service (resident of our institution at least six months, with at least ae 
six months more to serve). 
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TABLE I 


CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS: GROUP vs. 


Psychopathic 


Subjects 


Control 
Subjects 





.58+.07 


.58+.06 
684.05 
644.06 
674.06 


248+.04 
-51+.04 
-37+.05 
-46+.04 
-17+.05 
~53+.07 
»20+.09 
-51+.07 
-65+.05 
-50+.07 


694.05 


-85+.03 
-55+.07 
544.07 
-64+.06 


-63+.06 
45+.04 
~54+.04 
-51+.04 
- 394.05 
- 42+.04 
-70+.05 
-21+.09 
-67+.05 
-63+.06 


Sign 
LF+ 


INDIVIDUAL 


Psychopathic 


Subjects 





-63+.06 


674.06 
» 7124.05 
o 54+. 06 
494.07 


-69+.05 
-66+.06 
-69+.05 
- 76+.04 
-61+.06 
-26+.09 
-71+.05 
~54+.07 
-52+.07 


Control 
Subjects 


.52+.07 


» 524.08 
574.07 
» 334.08 
594.06 


»59+.06 
-64+.06 
-64+.06 
694.05 
-87+.03 
-57+.07 
- 48+.07. 
-57+.07 
744.05 


Although we recognize that fifty cases in each group is an insufficient 
number on which to make dogmatic statements, it seems to us that the correspond- 
ence between our individual and group tests as demonstrated in these correlations 
indicates fair over-all-reliability. This conviction is bolstered by our ob- 
servation that the qualitative clinical impression left by both methods is sim- 
ilar. Certainly the reliability is sufficient to declare the group method an 
adequate device for screening. We recognize that verification of these results 


in the reverse direction (group test following individual administration) is 
necessary and, indeed, such work is projected. 


In Table I, m, CF, and Fc among the determinants do not stand up well 
among psychopathic subjects. Their low showing with this group may be a 
reflection of the instability of the subjects, although we were unable to find 
critical differentiating Rorschach factors for them. The inconsistency of CF 


among our normals we cannot explain, but the low F in this group would appear 
to be a function of the scoring system. 


As to the fate of the individual scoring categories as we proceed from 


the individual to the group method, Tables II presentsthe percentages and di- 
rections of change. 


Among psychopathic subjects, the volume of response differes negligibly. 
W seems to increase at the expense of other location categories, especially S 


(and its forms) and dr. Color responses decrease, while movement, form and 
shading show considerable advances. More original responses appear under group 
- conditions, but good form may be said to suffer slightly. The tendency of all 

cards but IV to be rejected more often in group work among psychopaths is in- 
teresting in the light of the freer and less restrained nature of the group 
situation where the examiner has far less control over the situation. 
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With our normal subjects, the number of responses showed a slight 
increase and whole answers rose markedly. Movement generally fared better 
among the normals, and the decrease in color responses was particularly 
noticeable in pure C. A small increase in FC is apparent. As among psycho- 
pathic subjects, there were more original answers. Cards VI and VII remained 
unchanged, while the percentage of rejections to V fell. 


In general, it would appear that the group method results in an in- 
crease of whole responses with a corresponding diminution of detail answers. 
Form and color seem to be the chief suffrants, while all other factors demon- 
strate a frequency increase. 


E. Summary and Conclusions. 





The technique and rationale of a group procedure, together with re- 
sults, have been presented. Such a method has, we think, certain technical 
and practical advantages over current practices in group work. It is adapted 
especially for unsophisticated subjects and yields results which indicate at 
least enough reliability for screening purposes. 


Before concluding this discussion, the writers wish to enter an 
appeal for the rapid standardization of equipment and method in group work. 
As is apparent from the above, many important problems connected with mater- 
ials, administration and scoring await further experimental validation. We 








have tried to indicate the nature of such problems and some tentative solutions. 
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GROUP-TEST TECHNIQUES 
A DISCUSSION OF AN ECLECTIC GROUP METHOD 
M. R. Harrower-Erickson, Ph.D.* 


Discussions of the independence or priority of methods are frequently 
emotionally tinged, of interest only to the participants, and unworthy of those 
who engage in them. It is with considerable hesitation, therefore, that, at the 
suggestion of the editor, I contribute these ‘remarks concerning the differences, 
or lack of them, between the Modification of the Rorschach Method for Use as a 
Group Test (1) as reported by Harrower-Erickson and Steiner and the Eclectric 
Group Method of Lindner and Chapman which appears in this issue. 





























This discussion will have merit only in so far as it can, to use the 
words of Lindner and Chapman, contribute to a “rapid standardization of equipment 
and method". One way of achieving this standerdization, however, is by doing 
away with the false impression that there are a diversity of existing techniques, 
and by isolating those factors which, as was originally stated, can well be 
varied from those which constitute the essence of the Rorschach method, be the 
technique individual or group. 






In the Directions for Administration of the Rorschach Group-Test (2) 
it was explicitly stated that we did not expect “this single experiment to have 
yielded a technique which admits of no improvement” but that a detailed descrip- 
tion of our procedure would “allow those who wish to make certain alterations to 
have a basis of comparison for the variables which they introduce". It is our 
contention now thet no new methodology has been introduced in the eclectic group 
method except as we shall hope to show where it differs, not from the group 
technique as previously reported, but from the essence of the Rorschach method 
per se. . 








Let us, therefore, consider the points with which the authors were 
dissatisfied, or feel that they have introduced significant innovations, one by 
one. 


Under Materials appear comments on slides, screen, and the distance of 
seats from the image. Concerning the slides the authors state "the slides of 
the blots which we have seen prior to our own attempt.....contained various in- 
perfections.” Since it is not known to what set or sets of slides they refer, 
and since obviously no direct comparison of materials is possible, we must be 
content with making three comments: 










eae Soa 


1. As anyone who undertakes the task will find out, there is a great 
difference between producing a single set of slides for one's own use, and be- 
ing prepared to make available 30, 40, or 50 standardized sets as occasion de- 
mands. For even if all exposures and conditions are identical when, let us say, 
12 films of card II are taken, the actual processing of these 12 color films 
in Rochester, New York, may result in slight differences between them, while the 
most extreme deviations must of course be discarded, complete uniformity in all 
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* University of Wisconsin 





cases is not possible.* 


2. It is well to remember in regard to hue that sets, and more particular. 
ly editions of the cards vary in certain minor points. Yet no one has felt the need 
to consider as invalid results obtained from these different editions. 


3. Much more important is the question of background. It is probably not 
generally realized that the difference in brightness-gradient between figure (the 
blot) and ground varies enormously between old and new cards. A simple experiment 
with the reduction screen (3,4,5) and a rotating disk containing sectors of white and 
black demonstrates that the black-white value of the background of the cards is 
startingly different in well-worn sets of cards (generally belonging to Rorschach 
experts) and the shiny sets of the novices. Yet no old timer has felt that his cards 
invalidate his results. But if any brightness gradient is to be taken into account 
then all the old sets must be discarded, for these differ more from the new sets 
than do slides made from these new sets! Luckily such a drastic procedure is not 
necessary for all such differences fall below the critical ratio shown experimentally 
to produce an effect on the articulation of the perceptual figure. (6) 


The net result of all this is that minor differences between sets of slides 
and between slides and cards are rarely significant. 


The screen described by Lindner and Chapman sounds an excellent one. Every- 
one who has used the beaded screen has undoubtedly been forced to cut out the side 
seats in his auditorium. The distance of 12 feet between screen and front seat and 
an image of 4 by 6 is assuredly correct for their particular set-up. While we re- 
ported a distance of 24 feet and an image of 5 by 6 we can only repeat that “this is 
a point on which we do not wish to be dogmatic"(2), and find it hard to see how any- 
one else can be either, for one is so frequently dependent on the equipment of the 
particular hall in which the test is to be given. After a series of one-night-stands 
in colleges, schools, institutions, and camps, we feel even more strongly on this 
point. We have, moreover, been particularly struck with the ease with which even an 
initially unpromising hall can be adapted so that the test can be given satisfactor- 
ily. Provided a careful dress rehearsal has taken place and all seats in the room 
tried out for saturation of color and visability, it has seemed to us wiserto accept 
the seating arrangement, projector, and screen of the hall in question rather than 
try to impose a standardized one. 


Under Procedure the authors have considered the following factors: that 
the existing group method was of use only where “persons with linguistic and social 
accomplishments" were concerned; that a “satiety factor” must be considered; that a 
“comprehension lag" should be dealt with; that the slides be rotated; and that actual 
photographs of the blots be used for the location of responses. 


1. As has been reported (7), the use of this test has by no means been 
confined to sophisticated subjects. Experimental studies with prison inmates made 
at Sing Sing were conducted with individuals with I.Q's as low as 77, twenty of the 
forty subjects having I.Q.'s below 100. The use of the test in two psychotic insti- 
tutions was also described at that time. Recently the test has been successfully 
employed with 15 year old high school students. 

* Since photographic credentials are being presented we may say that our slides aré 
made under the same conditions as those described in detail by Lindner and Chap- 
man except that, for additional depth of focus, an f/22 stop is used instead of 
f£/1l. Our photographer is a member of the Biological Photographic Association, 
Photographic Association of America and is chief medical photographer at the 
University of Wisconsin Medical School. 
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2. Having never encountered anything similar to a "satiety factor" 
amongst the subjects we have tested and since the “brief and concise instruc- 
tions" of Lindner and Chapman are not given verbatim, we can make no compari- 
son with published material here. Quite clearly our own instructions were 
varied slightly in each of the situations mentioned above. When one is giving 
the individual Rorschach to a person of low intelligence, a psychotic, or a 
child, one responds to the needs of the particular situation in order to be 
fully understood but one does not consider it a new method in each case. 


3. In the discussion of the “comprehension lag", however, a real 
difference in technique occurs. This must be considered seriously for in our 
opinion it constitutes a real deviation from the Rorschach method. The authors 
state that they gave a trial blot to avoid initial “confusion”. However, in 
our experience the existence or not of this initial confusion is extremely im- 
portant. Our blind diagnoses of personalities at Sing Sing were affected, for 
example, in the case of the individual whose initial response to card I was "I 
see nothing but torn paper", as opposed to the individual who gave good M re- 
sponses. Or again, taking subjects with psychopathic personalities: the indi- 
vidual who gave 13 responses to card I and 14 responses to card II (mostly 
anatomical and sex) differentiates himself helpfully from other individuals. 

We know that his problem is different from the subject who fails on card I and 
explodes with “blood” on card II. It is also different from the individual who 
gives a good answer to card I but fails on card II. It would be different from 
that of the individual. (whom we have not yet seen) who failed on both cards I 
and II. 


An interesting commentary on the general lack of initial confusion 
amongst our prison immates and even psychotics is shown in the percentage of 
the total responses which are given to card I. For a group of 224 normal sub- 

jects cerd I ranks in second place with a percentage of 10.88 of the total nun- 
ber of responses. For the prison inmates it also ranks in second place with a 

percentage of 12.90 and for the psychotics it ranks in third place (preceded by 
card II in second place) with a percentage of 11.30,* 


4. Concerning the rotation of the slides, Lindner and Chapman state 
that "we found that even with four views there was an insignificant increase of 
less than 10% in R when the same subjects were administered the individual 
tests." In our original experiment it was stated that “our experience on this 
point leads us to conclude that not enough was gained by this turning of the 
slides to justify the extension of the time limit." (i.e. to give time beyond 
the three minutes per card for the upright position). In preliminary experi- 
ments we had found (both by inspection of records and from answers to question- 
naires) that 2+ minutes was the very minimum required in order to record the 
impressions gained. While Lindner and Chapman therefore corroborate our find- 
ings in feeling that turning is not necessary or essential, by cutting down the 
time in the upright position as they have done in this study, they have, we feel, 
introduced a new difficulty which we shall discuss under Results. 
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5. The question of how detailed, how large, or of what kind the re- 
productions of the blots must be for general use is still an open one. There 
is no doubt that some of the dd responses are not clearly seen in the booklets 
put out under the auspices of the Rorschach Institute, utilizing the diagrams 
of Klopfer and Davidson. However, we do not feel that these can be described 
as “outline or roughly shaded printed sheets", and we have gained much from 
the way in which subjects reacted to these pictures. As has been reported 
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* Statistical study on group method now in progress. 
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elsewhere (7), the amazingly detailed drawings of certain types of schizophren- 
ics were in marked contrast to the failure to locate impressions accurately of 
organic patients. In the same way we found the contrast between “hasty and 
inaccurate markings” on the one hand, and carefully delineated ones on the oth- 
er, most helpful in considering the personality picture as 4 whole. 


Under Observations on Inquiry and Scoring Lindner and Chapman describe 
their “tutorial” type of inquiry as a “departure from published group method 
techniques". This is surprising in view of the fact that exactly this type of 
inquiry was first utilized with our original subjects and has been reported (1): 

"with a group of 40 of our 110 subjects we gave an individual inquiry on the 
answers obtained in the group test". 





The use of no inquiry, or scoring from the actual responses alone, 
was also reported previously and found to be satisfactory. "Our method was to 
omit that part of the inquiry which involved the recording of movement, color, 
texture, and shape (retaining of course the marking off of areas on the dia- 
grams) but to ask for it in the repeat performance. Comparing our scoring of 
the records with and without this part of the inquiry led us to the conclusion 
that while it was perfectly possible to score records on the basis of spontan- 
eous written responses and delineated areas alone, it nonetheless helped = 
the subjects were encouraged to give additional information". 








As reported elsewhere (7) this additional information was not asked 
for in the case of the psychotics and Sing Sing inmates. Omitting it altogether 
was advocated in the leaflet of “Instructions for Group Presentation: Short 


Time"* which has recently been circulated. 


There is nothing vital or necessary to the group method, therefore, 
in the checking of responses under the different headings. However, it does. 
not seem that this procedure can be described as “an unqualified, categorical 
approach to the inquiry". Hertzman's statement (8) seems to us to epitomize 
the way in which this has been used in a very fair appraisal: “the checking 
system of Harrower-Erickson when employed is of course not used mechanically. 
Rather it is usually employed as supplementary evidence in determining judg- 
ments about the appropriate scoring." 


However, the findings of Hertz (9) in this connection should be 
mentioned; namely, that this checking system provided a closer correspondente 
with the results obtained from an individual inquiry than did several other 
systems of group inquiry tried out by her. 


Consideration of the Results is perhaps not a legitimate part of 
this discussion which was to center around methodology. However, the chief 
finding of Lindner and Chapman epart from the general over all correspondence 
of group and individual methods is that: "it would appear that the group 
method results in an increase of W responses". The surprising extent of this 
increase, we feel, is directly related to their method. Since the group 
test was given first, and the individual second, the increase of W which ap- 
pears in their tables as a 48% increase in the case of the psychopaths and 
58% in the case of the normals might better be stated as a decrease in W in 
the individual, or second test. Since this decrease is so startling it merits 
consideration in the light of other findings on the same problem. 





Circulated in mimeographed form and available from the Josiah Macy Foundation. 
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: w 
Hertzman(8) has.shown with equated groups of subjects that while the 
actual number of W responses remains the same in the group and individual meth- 
ods, the WZ is lower in the individual. In Hertzman‘s study no repetition was 
involved so that the effect must be ascribed to the method per se. When rep- 
etition is involved, as it is in the case of Lindner and Chapman's work, and 

was in the four constellations (G...I, I...G, G...G, I...I) of Harrower-Erickson 
and Steiner, we obviously get two factors at work: method and repetition. De- 
spite the fact that we are dealing with two factors, however, our results are 

in the same order of magnitude and very similar to Hertman's. Throughout the 
four constellations the average W remains virtually constant but the WY decreas- 
es not only in the constellations of G...I but in the other three constellations 
as well (i.e. when no change in method was involved, I...I and G...G and when 
the change of method was in the reverse order, I...G. That is, when the group 
method comes in second place there is shown a decrease in W% in it! As would 

be expected the most pronounced drop(of 14.4%) occurs when the group method is 
first, the individual second, for here both factors are working against the W's 
in the second and individual test. This figure as might also be expected is 
slightly higher than Hertzman's where only one factor was involved. The small- 
est drop (of 5.5%) occurs when repetition and method are working antagonistical- 
ly or counteracting each other i.e. when the group test is in second place. This 
figure is lower than that of Hertzman. 
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(no repetition) 
Factor Individual Mean Group Mean Difference 
W 8.3 8.4 mt 
LA 25.9 38.1 12.2 








Harrower-Brickson and Steiner 
(repetition only) 



























































Ieool First Test Mean Second Test Mean Difference i 
W 10.9 1.1 22 ; 
Wa, 45.5 38.2 7.3 1 

Gees {repetition only) Va 
W Tol 6.8 03 1 
Wi, 27.5 19. 8.5 q 

(repetition and change of method ) 40 

Leica Individual Mean Group Mean Difference tT 
W 7.8 7.6 02 8 
We, 26. 20.5 5.5 if 

Giacd (repetition and change of method ) 4 
W 11.5 9.4 2.1 
Liv 48.2 33-8 14.4 
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Lindner and Chapman 
(repetition and change of method ) 


G.s6k (normal subjects ) 
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(psychopathic subjects) 
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We would expect, therefore that Lindner and Chapman's results would 
be in this direction, but it is hard to see how such enormous percentages could 
arise. What was the percentage of W responses in the group method, we must 

ask, if they can decrease 58% in the individual? The only explanation we can 
make is that one minute's exposure in the upright position was simply not enough 
to elicit the normal D, d, and Dd responses which should have followed, and 

that each of the three turned positions again favored W responses in the half 
minute in which they were shown. Wells’ observations® on this point are of in- 
terest. He writes: "I have reason to think that three minutes of written re- 
sponse is about equivalent as far as the response number is concerned to one 
minute of oral response". If this is correct, and Wells had experimented 
widely, then one minute's written response is equal to only 20 seconds of spoken 
recording which is far too short for the eliciting of the various responses 
normally seen. Since Hertzman(8) has so clearly shown that the W responses 
occupy the first positions in the records, this conclusion seems inescapable. 

















To sum up, therefore, we do not consider that the eclectic group 
method can be considered an alternative method or one with a wider range of 
applicability, and has actually introduced certain complications of its own. 
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COMMENTS ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF THE RORSCHACH GROUP METHOD 
Marguerite R. Hertz; Ph.D.* 


In the past two years, Rorschach workers have recognized the need for 
modifying the Rorschach Ink-blot test to make it applicable for group testing. 
Harrower-Erickson’s (1) pioneer work has stimulated much research in this di- 
rection. By projecting slides of the 10 Rorschach bhots on a screen, each ex- 
posed for 3 minutes, and by the use of specially prepared booklets, group rec- 
ords were obtained from 110 male and female college students and nurses. Her 
procedure for the Inquiry consisted of re-exposing each slide for 2-3 minutes 
and instructing subjects to locate and describe further their responses. Loca- 
tion was made by encircling ereas selected for interpretation on miniature 
photographs of the blots which were hidden during the test proper by means of 
flaps on the side of the page of the booklet. Responses were described by the 
Subjects by placing the number of the response in columns under headings 
movement, color, texture, and shape, also found on an inside flap of the book- 
let, if and when these words served to describe this experience. 








In order to evaluate this group method, Harrower-Erickson employed the 
repeated test technique. Subjects were divided into 4 groups, one tested first 
by the individual and then by the group technique; with a second, this proced- 
ure was reversed; a third group was given the individual test twice within a 
short period of time; and ae fourth group was tested twice by the group procedure 
with a few days intervening. Comparison of these groups revealed so many sim- 
ilarities that Harrower-Erickson was assured of the validity of the group pro- 
cedure for evaluating certain aspects of personality. She could show that the 
differences which appeared were due, more to the factor of repetition than to 
differences in the group and individual techniques. 






























Subsequent work has been reported by Hertzman (4) and Hertz (2,3). 
The former attacks the problem of evaluation of group technique by comparing 
records of equivalent groups of subjects, one group of 100 male college students 
tested individually, the other, a similar group, tested according to a modifi- 
cation of the Harrower-Erickson group procedure. While the original method of 
locating responses was retained, the method of recording the response numbers 
under determinant headings was not used. Instead, subjects were merely asked 

in a “minimum inquiry" to elaborate their answers,- "to give more information 7 
particularly about factors in the slides which influenced their responses." 44 
Again, @ number of significant similarities were reported between the individual ia 
and group methods. The conclusion is offered that the group technique is val- $ 
uable for screening purposes. It is emphasized, however, that “two factors, 
the subjects used and the nature of the inquiry might make a vital difference 
in the similarities and differences obtained in comparing these two test sit- 
uations." 


Studies such as these are extremely important because of the need for 
extensive research in the standardization of the group technique before it is 
put to practical application. Problems of uniformity of procedure, length of 
time for administration, convenience of administration, reliability of procedure, 
reliability of results, objectivity of scoring, group norms, and validity must 
be considered systematically with different age groups and with different kinds 
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of subjects. Our immediate task is the establishment of at least moderately 
high reliability and validity of the Rorschach Group method. It would appear 
that the only way to determine upon the most adequate group procedure is to 

try out many methods, systematically, and to retain that procecure which ex- 
perimentally gives definite evidence of reliability and validity. 








In a paper read before the Eastern Psychological Association (2) 
the writer made a preliminary report of such an experiment. In an article to 
be published shortly, (3), she described in more detail the group procedure 
adopted at the Brush Foundation as a result of systematic comparison ‘of | 
various techniques. Reference must be made to that report for details ‘of 
procedure,’ pictures: of ‘the material used, and for specific instructions and 
handling of data. Briefly summarizing, 74 college women were examined, two 
groups receiving the individual test first and then the group test within a 
week's interval, and two groups examined in the reverse manner, first the 
group test and then the individual. As a result of preliminary trial experi- 
ments, special slides, trial blots and recording blanks for responses were 
selected and final instructions formulated by 3 to 5 judges. Blots were ex- 
posed upright for 2 minutes and inverted for a like period. Responses were 
located on simple mimeographed outlines wifh slides re-exposed upright for 

2 minutes and inverted for 1 minute. Two forms of the systematic inquiry 
were compared, - 1) indirect questioning, termed the "Free Inquiry" and 2) 
direct questions concerning specific determinants, called the "Specific Fac- 
tor Method", instructions being given orally and repeated on slides. Two 
methods were likewise analyzed for "group probing", -1) presentation of 
colored blots on slides in black-grey, and 2) presentation on slides of 
variations of the black-grey blots themselves such as partial areas, outlines 
only, and solid black forms. Statistical study was made of the | emeeine ef- 
ficiency of these various techniques. 



















In the current issue, Lindner and Chapman (5) describe their special 
group technique for preliminary screening of inmates of a penal institution. 
Their method has much in common with those techniques already reported by 


other investigators. There are a few differences in procedure, howéver, which 
merit discussion. 










The Administration 





The, technical problems discussed by Lindner and Chapman are essential- 
ly those met with by other investigators. Conditions which they aptly name’. 
“comprehension: lag" and "satiety factor" were also experienced in the prelimine 
ary work at the Brush Foundation, Special problems which they studied, such 

as the selection: of appropriate slides and blanks for recording answers, the 
determination of adequate instructions, of time of exposure, and of the manner 
of locating and describing responses, were similarly attacked in the Brush 


studies, final decision being made by 3 to 5 judges well versed in Rorschach 
technique. 



















There was no hesitation in introducing a trial blot into the group 
procedure. Examiners at the Brush Foundation have used used trial blots for years, 
after experimentation with and without such a device dictated the necessity 

for its use. 





Most research workers have likewise recognized the need for simple 
clear instructions well suited to the subjects who are being tested. As Lindner 
and Chapman indicate, directions must be clearly understood:by the subjects and 

must not strain "either the intelligence or the patience of the audience.” 
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The instructions finally adopted at the Brush Foundation in conjunc- 
tion with the trial blot were judged more than adequate for our subjects. It 
may be that different instructions will have to be used for different age groups 
as well as for different mental levels. Lindner and Chapman observed that di- 
rections found suitable for subjects as reported by other workers confused their 
subjects and often led to indifference and facetiousness. There can be little 
doubt that appropriate explanations concerning the object and the nature of the 
test, suited to the age, mental level and even social status of the subjects 
would encourage the proper mental set, avoid confusion and prevent facetiousness. 
Such variations in instructions should, however, be oxperimentally established. 











Preliminary work at the Brush Foundation with slide rotation convinced 
judges that productivity of some subjects was definitely increased by present- 
ing the slides upright and inverted. There was, however, less than a 3% in- 
crease in the number of responses in all groups when the slides were shown on 
the narrow edge for 2 minutes each. Therefore the procedure finally adopted 
included presentation of the blots upright and inverted. 




















The time of exposure was likewise studied at length. One minute for 
any view at any time was definitely inadequate, not only for college women, but 
for other groups of subjects of high school age. Less than one minute per view 
resulted in partial answers, blanks, illegible script in addition to annoyance, 
irritation, complaints, and general dissatisfaction. Our subjects were all, of 
course, of at least average intelligence. For our subjects, 2 minutes per view 
was taken as the minimum time of exposure. This meant 50 minutes for the en- 
tire test proper, - 40 minutes for exposure of each slide upright and inverted, 
and 10 minutes for instructions and delays. 


















The time element is a serious problem. If exposure be too short, the 
record suffers. While brevity is to be welcomed in any test instrument, it 
must not be adopted at the expense of reliability. On the other hand, too long 
exposure definitely results in attention lag. It was observed, however, that ‘ 
with our subjects, high school and college students, familiarity with the group &§ 
procedure on the part of the examiner, speedy and skillful administration of the i 
test, presentation of instructions and explanations in a clear, interesting 
fashion, answering questions with dispatch, varying the tasks, and accurate tim- 
ing obviated this factor to a large extent. Distributing the mimeographed out- 
lines after the test proper, giving further instructions, and illustrating the 
additional procedure by means of slides and on a blackboard appeared to stimu- 
late lagging interest and even evoked enthusiasm. Even in the experiment itself ; a 
which included two forms of an inquiry and two approaches for group "probing", i 
all of which lengthened the total time considerably- subjects were not fatigued i 
and their interest did not wane. This was due, no doubt, to the fact that our tf 
subjects were not only capable, but highly cooperative and interested in the 1 
experiment itself. 


Further study must, of course, determine the appropriate time of ex- 
posure of each slide and the length of the group test for other types of sub- 
ject. There can be little doubt, however, that much can be done to prevent 
comprehension lag and the indifferent and facetious attitudes which are detri- 
mental to the success of any test. While standard instructions are to be de- 
sired, the group technique leaves a great deal of latitude to the discretion 
of the examiner. Experienced examiners can skillfully answer questions and give 
the necessary explanations about the nature and purpose of the test in e manner 
which will put at rest all fears and apprehension on the part of the subjects 
and which will insure complete cooperation and maximum effort. 











The Inguiry 





Experience with group records impresses one at once with the need for 
some forth of systematic inquiry in the interest of reliability and validity, at 
the time of examination. While Harrower-Erickson reports in her early article 
that fairly adequate scoring may be obtained on the basis of spontaneous written 
responses alone, she advocates further inquiry in the interest of accuracy. The 
writer has rarely been successful in obtaining adequate records without some 
form of questioning. With abnormal subjects or with normal subjects in excep- 
tional circumstances, the Inquiry may Mave to be omitted. But this should be 
the exception rather than the rule. With group records, especially, it is im- 
perative that some form of inquiry be instituted in order to make the scoring 
as objective as possible. 





Location of Respenses 





It is important to be able to locate the areas which have been selected 
for interpretation in the group experiment. As already indicated, Harrower- 
Erickson employs the miniature photographs and omny examiners follow this pro- 
cedure. Lindner and Chapman employ a large sized photograph. They report 
little success with the simple mimeographed outlines of the blots. 


As already indicated in the report with college students (3), various de- 
vices were investigated at the Brush Foundation,- abbreviated words for location, 
symbols, miniature photographs, half size and full size photographs, shortened 
code forms, and the mimeographed outline. Use of the photographs which others 
find so efficient, was the least successful with our subjects. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that use of photographs even in the individual test has serious 
limitations. Such material presents entirely different stimuli to certain sub- 
jects. In locating their original responses, end more important, in deecribing 
them, too often, answers refer to the new stimuli and not to the original test 
material. This is especially true of the size of the photographs, the shades of 
black-grey in the blots, and to the inside details which stands out in sharp 
relief when the photographed blots are held close at hand. This same criticism 
may be applied to the simple mimeographed outlines - but to a lesser degree. 
While the shapes: of the outline are essentially the same as those of the blots 
on the slides, they may influence responses in the inquiry by overemphasizing 
form to the exclusion of other factors. In addition, the emptiness and openness 
of the outlines and the whiteness of the space within the outlines may stimulate 
different ideas and so distort the explanations given to the original responses. 
With photographs, however, more new stimuli appear. Not only is the form differ- 
ent from the original, but also size, black-grey values, texture, and color are 
different, and definitely influence any attempt to desoribe the original responses. 
Miniature photographs suggest “bugs", “decorative pins", and "static creatures”. 
“Men" become “dwarfs” or "babies". In Card IV, the "boot" becomes a "piece of 
fur" or a “lump of mud”. The “flower” in Card VIII is described as “dead” and 
"withered" when the photograph is seen. "Water" to the green in Card IX becomes 
"mud" or a “dark cloud". 





Subjects themselves frequently reveal the confusion in seeing two kinds of 


stimuli and admit the influence of the photographs in their explanations. They 
often say: 


“Now they look like cute Little bugs." 

“Oh, they are different here.” 

"I saw it in the slide, but it isn't in this blot." 

"It looks different this way." 

“Seeing it this way, the animal isn't climbing, he seems to be 
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slinking. Now the tree is really dark slimy sea weed, perhaps." 
"I thought it was a bat, but I don't suppose it could be so smell.” 


These experiences are not unique to our experimental subjects in this 
group experiment. These same observations have been made, time and time again, 
with normal and abnormal subjects of all ages, tested individually, by the writ- 
er and by other examiners. Stenographic records taken of examinations made by 
others in public demonstrations reveal beyond doubt the limitations of the photo- 
graphic technique. Since size, color, and shading are so important in the final 
interpretation of group records even for general screening purposes, the use of 
the photographs in the Inquiry should be carefully reappraised before they are 
definitely adopted in group procedure. 











































In the group technique, it is equally important not only to locate 
responses accurately, but to describe them as fully as possible so as to make 
the scoring objective. In the preliminary work at the Brush Foundation, differ- 
ent devices were investigated,- general questions, specific questions to each 
blot, sample demonstrations, direct inquiry concerning specific Rorschach de- 
terminants (Harrower-Erickson'’s technique), these orally given, then written on 
slides and finally giver” orally while slides were presented with duplicate in- 
structions. Five judges selected two procedures for final experimentation, - 

a) indirect questioning called the "Free Inquiry" which consisted of general 
questions repeated orally and thrown on the slides with sample responses and 

b) direct questioning as to Form, Movement, Sheding, and Color, also presented 
orally and on the slides with sample explanations. Rather than place the nun- 
bers of the responses under headings as Harrower-Erickson did, the symbols F M 
Sh and C were written in by the subjects. In this way subjects could indicate 
one or more of these factors and could weigh them by placing them in different 
positions in a kind of formule, according to their significance. "Sh" was used H 
instead of “texture” because in the preliminary work it was not clear to some } 
subjects what was meant by "texture" and because some subjects indicated that ii 
"shading" did influence their response but “it wasn't exactly texture." In 7 
other words, some subjects felt the need to differentiate between texture and 
other kinds of black-grey values as many Rorschach examiners do in their scor- 
ing at the present time. Therefore the general term “shading” was adopted. It 
may be noted that the "Free Inquiry" method is essentially the same as that 
employed by Hertzman. 






Statistical data are presented in the former article by the writer 
showing the greater reliability of the “Specific Factor" technique with all 
groups of subjects. Judging from results, instructions were clearly under- 
stood and subjects were competent to utilize the symbols in descriptive formulae 
explaining their responses. The conclusion is offered, however, that for more 
intelligent subjects, either procedure was adequate. In addition, where the 
Free Inquiry was handled competently by subjects, the information given was in- 
valuable for scoring and final interpretation. It was concluded, therefore, 

that where a Free Inquiry was suited to the age and mental level of the subjects, i 
it yielded not only quantitative results, but qualitative data which inoyouned 1) 
immeasureably the effectiveness of the group test. ; 


The “tutorial” type of inquiry advocated by Lindner and Chapman appears 
to be a combination of group and individual procedure. It is. likewise a mix- 
ture of the procedures used in the Inquiry and in the “probing” aspects of the 
test which Klopfer calls “testing-the-limits." It impresses one as being long, 
cumbersome and highly impractical. The group technique is reconverted into the 
individual method! When used for large groups of subjects, it is hardly econom- 
ical in time “to page through" individual records hastily and “ask pointed 
questions." 
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The exact procedure is not clear. Are pointed questions asked with 
the Rorschach Cards in evidence? or the photographs? or the slides themselves? 
This last would be the proper procedure, but if followed, certainly would con- 
sume time to adjust the slides for individual questions and would involve con- 
stant repetition in “tutoring” and “guiding." This procedure was followed with 
16 subjects at the Brush Foundation who could not remain for the complete group 
experiment and who left after responses had been located. Individual questions 
with slides required from 30 to 60 minutes per subject! 


Another point of interest is what the other subjects are doing in the 
interval while individual subjects are called up for questioning. Discussing 


their responses? Or are they dismissed and called back later - another doubtful 
procedure? 





Even if the "tutorial type" of inquiry were acceptable, such inspec- 
tion analysis as this implies would require highly trained examiners with years 

of experience in actual Rorschach examination and interpretation,- 5 to 10 years 
perhaps. Where “inspectors" are not competent, questions are hit or miss, im- 

portant factors are overlooked, and meanings are read into answers. The result- 
ant scoring without adequate information or with wrong information becomes highly 
subjective. 









There can be little doubt that such procedure as suggested by Lindner 
and Chapman is valuable as an additional technique if time permits and where 4 
highly abnormal group record suggests more intensive individual examination. 
Then the subject may be recalled. It appears, however, highly impractical for 
routine procedure in group administration. The group inquiry should be brief 
enough to meet practical requirements. It should not, however, be eliminated 


entirely. It is doubtful whether the “tutorial” technique is a fitting substi- 
tute. 
















Reliability 





All the technical problems discussed above, and more, must be systemat- 
ically and experimentally determined. Once a definite procedure is adopted, its 
reliability should be established. Will the Rorschach results with a group of 

subjects agree in essential aspects with results obtained at another sitting or 
with a duplicate set of blots on slides? Will the group act consistently? Will 
the personality picture of the same individuals in the group agree essentially 

on repeated tests? No study has yet been reported establishing the reliability 


of any group method. This is a problem which should be attacked in the near fu- 
ture. 








Scoring 





All studies on group technique including the writer's, have scored 
group responses according to the same criteria employed in the individual test. 
This procedure may be adequate, but it must be proven so. It would seem that 
forms seen on slides in the distance are different from those perceived in blots 
near at hand. Whether certain forms considered minus will become plus as a re- 
sult of perspective, or vice versa, depends upon the determination of Frequency 
Tables and the establishment of specific qualitative criteria for group responses. 


This is especially necessary in the group test to insure speed, accuracy, and ob- 
jectivity in scoring. 








Group Norms 





Publication of group norms for different types of subjects by Hertz- 
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man(4) and Lindner and Chapman(5) is to be welcomed. A comparison of these norms 
with those obtained with college students by the writer must be delayed for a 
later study. 


Validity 











Investigators generally find promising possibilities in the group 
technique for large scale screening purposes. Preliminary analysis of date at 
the Brush Foundation agree that the Rorschach group technique even in its pres- 
ent experimental form can give a quick working knowledge of the personalities 

of large numbers of subjects. 


Conclusion 


Much research is still needed for the development of an adequate group 
technique using the Rorschach ink-blots on slides. The writer joins Lindner and 
Chapman in appealing for cooperative studies for the standardization of material 
and method in group work. The urgent task is one of objective evaluation of 
various devices. Just as with other group instruments, the experimental approach 
should be emphasized. Intensive work along this line will enable us to develop 

@ Rorschach group method which will fill the urgent need for a practical group 
test of personality. 
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THE MODIFIABILITY OF PERSONALITY AS REVEALED BY THE RORSCHACH METHOD: 
METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS. * 
Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Ph.D.** 


Obtaining of different results on re-examination of an object raises 
the question to what extent, if any, the difference in the results is due to 
the unreliability of the method and to what extent to changes in the object it- 
self. I shall try to formulate certain methodological questions which, it 
seems, must be solved before we shall be able to tell with confidence to what 
extent a difference between Rorschach findings obtained on different examina- 
tions of the same person is due to a real change in the personality of the per- 
son, and to what extent it is due to variability in the Rorschach method. The 
solution of these questions appears to be a prerequisite for a successful at- 
tack upon the difficult problem of the modifiability of personality as revealed 
by the Rorschach method. 


Personality has many aspects. Those aspects which are accessible to 
the Rorschach method refer chiefly to an individual's action upon other members 
} of his social environment, to the part which he plays in the interactions of 
f his environment and himself; in Rorschech's words, the method reveals “the man- 
ner in which the individual experiences the world"! This experiencing refers 
to actions as well as to feelings and thoughts. Even the individual's inner 
life, or the aspects of his personality which are disclosed by his movement 
interpretations of the Rorschach cards, throws light upon the individual's 
social attitudes. A subject who gives extensor human movement interpretations 
exclusively, certainly desires to be assertive and tries to play a dominant 
part in those sociel contacts which he considers important. Similarly, e sub- 
ject who gives only flexor human movement interpretations desires to be sub- 
missive and tries to play a secondary role in social contacts which he considers 
important. From other types of human movement interpretations other fundamental 
attitudes can be inferred. For, these interpretations, the indicators of ‘inner 
life’, digclose the individual's conception of his part in the world, a concep- 
tion which is deeply anchored in his personality and which shapes his relations 
with the environment. We know from experience that the nature of the human 
movement interpretations does not change easily with time, that, on the con- 
trary, it persists and is changed only with difficulty (e.g., through successful 
psychotherapy). Thus, the individual's fundamental conception of his role in 
the world tends to be lasting; it is therefore of great significance in shaping 
the individual's social attitudes. 












Rorschach says that the human movement interpretations give a view of 
an individual's unconscious, of unconscious tendencies, of fundamental atti- 

tudes of expectation; it is clear from the context in which this definition has 
been placed that Rorschach had in mind expectations concerning the individual's 
interpersonal relationships. Elsewhere Rorschach defines the human movement 











* Summary of presidential address delivered at the third annual meeting of the 
Rorschach Institute in New York, on May 23, 1942. 
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interpretations as signs of inner creative activity. Development of a concep- 
tion of one's part in the world, of attitudes of expectation, undoubtedly is an 
act of inner creative activity, especially if it constitutes - in Booth's words 
@ constructive expression of a “predominating urge to live his life uninflu- 
enced by others", of a tendency "to act upon the promptings of his own individ- 
ual conceptions rather than upon influences and suggestions furnished by his 
environment".(2) The introversive tendency, manifested by the human movement 
interpretaticns, is not an inclination toward withdrawal from reality nor does 
it have an asocial purpose. However the individual with developed introversive 
tendencies is characterized by (a) a desire to deal with reality, both physical 
and social, in his own, although not necessarily original, way, and (b) a dis- 
like to deal with reality in a casual manner. No mind is capable of comprehend- 
ing all. The narrower the intellectual and emotional capacities of the indi- 
vidual, the less adequate will be his comprehension of reality and the smaller 
will be the variety of life situations in which he is able to act according to 
his fundamental conception of his place in the world. Thus, the narrower will 

_ be his field of activity and the more noticeable the difference between what he 
considers significant and what he considers of secondary importance. Every 
culture also emphasizes certain goals, actions and feelings as most significant 
and desirable and provides models of roles which members of the cultural group 
are encouraged to play in society. Rorschach says that culture resides in those 


aspects of personality which are represented by the human movement interpreta- 
tions. 


It is apparent that, if we want to extract all the meaning from an 
individual's introversive tendencies as seen in his Rorschach record, we should 
concentrate our attention on the significance of these tendencies for the under- 
standing and prediction of the individual's dealing with his environment. Thus 
even those components of the Rorschach method which represent the least common, 
the relatively most specific aspects of personality, the ‘inner life’, ultimate- 
ly refer to the social functioning of the examined individual, According to 
Rorschach, his method discloses “the apparatus with which the individual is 
endowed for assimilating experiences . . the 'registers' with which he can 
experience . . the apparatus which the individual can call into the seryice of 
living". A personality analysis performed with the Rorschach method does not 
furnish a compound quantity, a unitary product of many different personality 
traits (hence it differs fundamentally from a general intelligence test which 
reduces the results of examination of various intellectual traits to a single 
end product); it does not furnish a cross-section of the manifest personality 

of the individual at the time of the examination. It describes rather the 
latent personality traits together with their interactions on one another. A 
special and additional effort is necessary to judge which of the latent traits 
are or may become manifest and what is the manner of their manifestation. Ror- 
schach says in fact that it cannot be determined from a blind analysis, "except 
under very favorable circumstances, what parts of the apparatus the subject ac- 
tually puts to use in active living"; and he adds that "the apparatus with which 
the individual is endowed for assimilating experiences is a much broader, more 
extensive instrument than that which he uses in living." 


The differentiation then between latent (or ‘afferent') and manifest 
(or efferent’) (3) personality is a fundamental one in the Rorschach method. 
Hence the problem of the modifiability of latent personality should be differ- 
entiated from that of the modifiability of the manifest personality. There are 
then at least four questions pertaining to the general problem of modifiability 
of personality: Question 1. What components are significant in determining 
whether or not e Rorschach record can be used for a valid estimate of latent 
personality? Question 2. What components indicate which latent personality 
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traits are manifested by the subject in his active life? Question 3. What com- 
ponents can indicate the possibility of a real (i.e., independent of the varia- 
bility in the method) change in the manifest personality and the nature of the 

change? Question 4. What do we know about the possibilities and nature of a 

real change in the latent personality? The former two questions refer to reli- 
ability and validity of the Rorschach method; the latter two refer to prognosis 
or to real variability in human personality. 
















QUESTION 1. What components are significant in determining whether 
or not a Rorschach record can be used for a valid estimate of latent personali- 
ty? Components indicating depression make the validity of a Rorschach record 
questionable: in so far as such a record can not reveal what the latent person- 
ality would be if there were no depression. A record obtained in depression 

is valid if its results are limited to the patient's personality during the 
state of depression, and if the depression is pointed out. But the very recog- 
nition of depression implies that there are potentialities which are not re- 
vealed. The Rorschach method is used as aid in differential diagnosis of de- 
pression not because a Rorschach examination always reveals the basic, latent 
personality regardless .of the mood of the patient but because the productivity 
of a depressed patient during a Rorschach examination is usually less inhibited 
than during a-clinical examination. The Rorschach method frequently permits to 
discern the psychogenic, schizophrenic or manic-depressive psychotic features 
when these features are hardly noticeable clinically. "Depressed moods are, 


therefore, accompanied by a narrowing of the experience type", of the reaction 
range. 
































Signs of marked anxiety in a record of only few interpretations or 
with strong perseveration (numerous interpretations with the same content, es- 
‘pecially anatomical) also justify doubt that the record may not be an adequate 
representation of latent personality. In nearly all children below the age of 
eight and in many above this age the Rorschach record fails to give as complete 
a picture of latent and manifest personality as in the case of adults. It is 
not known why this should be so. Perhaps visual imagery is not so important 
in the dynamics of a child's personality than in that of an adult, or perhaps 
children lack the ability to describe verbally many of their visual images. 
The latter explanation seems plausible especially in the case of defectives. 
Defectives who vary greatly in conduct and in emotional traits sometimes (7) 
give Rorschach records which differ little from one another and in which mental 
deficiency is the outstanding feature; because of apparent inability to verbalize 


the defectives seem to fail to report some of their reactions to the Rorschach 
cards. 


In a psychological study of personality we are interested in what an 
individual would feel, think, and do spontaneously, by natural disposition 
and without external constraint. In depression there is no spontaneity, no 
drive, “no will to make complicated performances but a persistent, insurmountable 
feeling of insufficiency".(1) When depressed, an individual is not able to pro- 
ject his personality into his Rorschach interpretations sufficiently to give us 


a satisfactory view of his latent personality. Question 1 is largely a question 
of psychomotor retardation. 


QUESTION 2. What components indicate which latent personelity traits 
are wanifested by the individual in his active living? Rorschach said that it 
can be known only under favorable circumstances what parts of the latent person- 
ality are “actually put to use in active living". However he had made this 
statement before he introduced the chiaroscuro interpretation and apparently 
before he fully realized the applications of his method. In his blind analysis, 
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published by Oberholzer(4), Rorschach himself demonstrated how much can be in- 
ferred from findings of his method about manifest personality, particularly if 
the chiaroscuro interpretations(which are discussed there for the first time in 
literature) are carefully considered. “These are interpretations in which color 
values do not have determining influence but are replaced by values of light and 
shadow. (They) appear to have something to do with the capacity for affective 
adaptability but also indicate a timid, cautious and hampered sort of adaptabil- 
ity. Further, they indicate self-control before others and ea tendency toward a 
fundamentally depressive disposition which the subject teies to control when 
others are present".(4) These statements contain a good deal about active living 
or manifest personality. The great significance of the chiaroscuro interprete- 
tions is reflected in the amount of attention which they received. (5,6,7,3. ) 
They are not the only components which must be taken into account in evaluating 
the difference between latent and manifest personality but they sre of primary 
importance. They disclose the difficulties which the individual has in mani- 
festing his latent personality spontaneously. 


Rorschach discriminates between letent personality, “the apparatus 
with which the individual is endowed for assimilating experiences" and manifest 
personality, or that part of the apparatus which the individual actually “calls 
into the service of living, puts to use in active living". The former is much 
broader and more extensive than the latter. Perhaps the terms ‘afferent person- 
ality’ and ‘efferent personality'(3) would point more clearly to the essential 
difference existing between the two fundamental aspects of personality as reveal- 
ed by the Rorschach method. "Afferent personality’ would comprise all traits 
which enable the individual to become aware of the environment, to observe 

changes which might affect the individual's position in his group, and to devise 
ideas about handling social and other life situations. ‘Efferent personality’ 
would comprise all traits which enable the individual to act and which determine 
his actual manner of handling social and other life situations. 


Apart from signs of anxiety and psychoneurosis (color shock and 
chiaroscuro shock) the ratios M:C, W:M(8), and the F+% are important in estim- 
ating manifest personality. Sometimes lack of opportunities delays the devel- 
opment of personality. The case of “introversive tendency in an individual in 
extratensive occupation” in the Psychodiagnostics illustrates Rorschach's method 
in discriminating between afferent and efferent personalities. Chapters IV.11 


to IV.19 of the same book contain numerous rules of inferring efferent personslity 


from Rorschach findings. Question 2 is largely a question of anxiety and dis- 
guise. Rorschach's method is such e sensitive instrument for recording anx- 
iety(9) that beginners in the use of the method usually exaggerate the examined 
subject's conflicts and difficulties of adjustment. It requires a good deal of 
experience to learn that certain types of anxiety interfere little, if at all, 
with occupational efficiency. 


QUESTION 3. What components denote possibilities of a real change in 
the manifest personality and the nature of the change? Experience has shown 
that the components of area, the number and proportion of W, D, d and S, change 
more easily than the determinants, M, C, etc. Thus the amount and quality of 
effort, both intellectual.and physical, the desire of complicated achievement, 
the type cf tasks which the individuel imposes on himself, may change relative- 
ly easily. It is very difficult to predict when an individual's amount of ener- 
gy will change if the conditions in which the individual lives are not known. 
Both the Rorschach findings and the challenges of the environment must be known 
before more exact predictions can be made. The direction of the change, however, 
can usually be predicted from the Rorschach record itself; by direction of change 
is meant increase or decrease in effort, meticulousness or casualness in dealing 
with problems, interest in abstract or concrete achievement, interest in new 
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ideas or in improving old ones. There is a correlation between Wand M. “This 
is best understood in terms of the energy of associative activity which has its 
basis in the constitution of the subject. This energy of associative activity 
can be increased by a conscious or unconscious desire to perform in a complicat- 
ed way. There are then two factors, first the energy of associative activity 
which is related to the freedom of associations which is also more or less con- 
stitutional, and secondly, a trend toward complicated performance which has 
emotional origins(1)". Another component aiding in evaluation of energy is FM. 
"Invariably where there is reason from other sources to assume that a subject 

is emotionally infantilé, living on a level of instinctive prompting below his 
chronological and mental age, the Rorschach record of this subject shows a pre- 
dominance of FM over M". (7) 





In a chapter on the influence of volition on the components Rorschach 
describes his experiments on the influence of a definite and conscious attitude 
upon the Rorschach findings. He asked some of his subjects to try to give as 
many Ws as possible, or to increase their Ms, or to give as clear forms as 
possible, etc. He found that certain components can be influenced at will but 
that others can not be increased at will unless the individual had elready spon- 
taneously produced many of these components. 





These are Rorschach's results: 


The components of intelligence respond 
to conscious influences as follows: 















I. There is an increase in facility for: 
1. ability to give constant, active attention (F+, sequence). 
2. clarity of perceptions and of associative processes in as- 
similation (F+). 
3. ability to control and discipline the logicel function 
(sequence and apperceptive types). 
4. ability to form stereotyped associative sets (AZ). 





II. There is no increase in facility (except when the conscious in- 
tention is abetted by individual capacity for: 
1. energy of associative activity (W). 
2. freeing of associations from stereotyping associative 
sets (AZ). 
3. ability to produce original associations (Orig). 
4. faculty of inner creativity (M). (1) 










The variability of manifest or efferent personality is of primary in- 
portance to the educator. Zulliger’s work with juveniles led him to tabulate 
components which signify greater or smaller educability(10): A greater capabil- 
ity of being educated is indicated by 1. a larger number of FC; 2. presence of 
few or none CF and C; 3. larger number of H and Hd; 4. larger number of Fo and 
c interpretations; 5. greater and more intensive suggestibility; 6. few 8S; 

7. extensor human movement interpretations; 8. higher intelligence. -- A small- 
er capability of being educated is indicated by 1. few FC; 2. larger number of 
CF and/or C; 3. few H and Hd; 4. few Fo and/or c; 5. weak and more extensive 
suggestibility; 6. larger number of S; 7. flexor M; 8. lower intelligence. 
















When using the Rorschach method as a prognostic aid in psychopathology, 
it is essential to ascertain first whether there are any signs of psychosis. 
Prognosis and modifiability depend a good deal on whether the patient is a 
psychoneurotic, or a psychotic with or without psychoneurotic features. In 
psychoneurotics the central nervous system is intact and the personality of the 
patient forms a closed dynamic system although not well enough organized and 
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too rigid to enable the patient to make a satisfactory. adaptation to reality: 
gain in one field is accompanied by loss in another or vice versa; e.g., de- 
crease in the capacity to create new ideas (a constricted reaction range) is ac- 
companied by an increase in prolonged voluntary attention and rational control 
(increase in F+%). Pathology results from the constriction of reaction range 
which prevents the patient from orienting himself sufficiently in the environ- 
ment and from too great an insistence on accuracy in insignificant matters which 
causes waste and inefficiency in handling of problems. While, on the one hand, 
obsessive tendencies in a psychoneurotic hamper the individual whose life would 
be more meaningful and fruitful without neurosis, on the other, & compulsive 
obsessive tendency in early schizophrenia is a desirable trait for it constitutes 
& defense reactian against difficulties of adjustment caused by schizophrenic 
defects which usually are permanent, or at least, of long duration; without the 
defense reaction the patient's maladjustment would be greater. Question 3 is 
largely a question of educability and unexploited capacities. 


QUESTION 4. What components indicate the possibility of a real change 
in latent personality and the nature of this change? Nearly all investigations 
pertaining to this question deal with unfavorable changes of latent or basic 
personality. Outstanding are Oberholzer's results concerning deterioration in 
organic cerebral lesions (concusions of brain) and his measures of the degree of 
deterioration(1l). Drohocki's observations on changes in the Rorschach records 
of epileptics during the period in which the patients had a grand mal attack 
established that cer'tain components very regularly with the condition of the 
patients(12). Thus while in 1 relatively quiet period a patient may give CF and 
even FC interpretations, the same patient gives Cn or C interpretations on the 
dey of his grand mal attack -after he has recovered sufficiently to cooperate 
during the examination. A grand mal attack has a decided although as a rule only 
a transitory effect upon the latent or afferent personality. Kelley end Barrera 
studied the effect of alcoholic intoxication on Rorschach findings(13). Sarbin 
showed that hypnosis may cause significant shifts in the absolute and relative 
quantities of Rorschach components(14). Earl made an ingenious experiment prov- 
ing that the degree with which the individual projects himself into the Rorschach 
interpretations may be changed by hypnosis(15). The significance of repeated 
Rorschach examinations and of the above studies consists in showing which com- 
ponents are the more constant and which the more variable, These findings should 
in turn enable us to discriminate between the more constant or primary and the 
more variable or secondary personality traits, an achievement which would enhance 
greatly our power to predict personality changes. 


Systematic and prolonged experiments with schizophrenics have demon- 
strated that, whenever the more constant traits were found to be defective, the 
patient remained unimproved. Whenever the constant traits were found to be well 
preserved, the schizophrenic's condition improved although the patient exhibited 
many deficiencies in conduct and rapport and although his more variable traits 
were not conducive to good adjustment. Experience with insulin treated schizo- 
phrenics proves that prognosis is the better, the: fewer the primary intellectual 
deficiencies (constant traits) and the stronger the anxiety that is, the fear 
that attempts to adjust may fail(16). In schizophrenics with noticeable primary 
intellectual difficulties and with marked anxiety, improvement after insulin 
therapy at: best was slight and brief. Rorschach described three components which 
he considered pathognomonic of schizophrenia (occurring only in schizophrenia): 
interpreting blots according to their number or position, contaminations, and 
frequent and unexpected marked variability in acuity of form perception (1,7). 
Presence of any of these signs is prognostically unfavorable. 


The preceding remarks refer to changes in latent personality which are 
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to take place in the future. One attempt was made to infer, from the Rorschach 
; record, changes which had taken place in the past(17). The following hypothesis 
Bh. is still found workable and valid: If the nature of the attitudes expressed in 
the M, FM and m is the same, the individual has not changed his fundamental at- 
titude toward the world) since early childhood; he is the same person he always 
has been. If, on the other hand, the attitudes expressed in the M, FM and m inter- 
pretations are different, we may assume that the individual has changed in es- 
sential aspects of his latent personality, that his conception of his role in 

the world has changed, that he is no longer the person he previously was. Thus 
the presence of flexor Ms with extensor FMs would indicate that the individual 

was assertive at one time in the past and that he is now a submissive individual. 
Flexor FMs occur very rarely with extensor Ms. The m - provided it is applied 
only to inanimate objects in motion or to natural forces(3) - represents tenden- 
cies which are not expressed outwardly and constructively, which do not control 
the individual's active adaptation to reality, but which dispose to contemplative 
attitudes and to habits of self-analysis; the m indicates the individual's con- 
ception of his part in the world which influences his dreams and wishes, the 
fundamental attitude the individual woyld like to take but feels unable to as- 
sume. 


Finally, there are changes in the latent or afferent personality which 
can not be inferred from the Rorschach findings. These are changes which occur 
during the course of the individual's life span. Rorschach discussed the in- 
fluence of age upon the reaction range or ‘experience type’; his comments are 
equally sound when applied to total personality. "The experience type of a 
three year old child is different from that of a ten year old, that of an ado- 
lescent different from that of a thirty year old man, and that of a person of 
fifty is different from that of the very old. If the developmental changes in 
the experience type of a large number of subjects could be charted on the ex- 
perience type schemes, each would show individual differences, but there would 
also very probably be parallel developments to be observed".(1) In chapter IV.9 
Rorschach gives his ideas about the changes of latent personality with age. A 
great deal of material is being collected by many investigators; as time ad- 
vances our knowledge of the average changes of personality depending on age in- 
creases. (18) 






















CONCLUSION. It appears that the four questions which have been form- 
ulated and discussed are prerequisites for a successful attack upon the problem 
of modifiability of personality as revealed by the Rorschach method. It appears 
also that a complete solution of each of the questions depends on the complete 
solution of the preceding questions. If this is so, we should direct our at- 
tention first to question 1, then 2, then 3, and finally 4. The ground has 
already been broken. Some predictions of personality development can already 
be made. The formulation of valid rules by means of which future events could 
be predicted is the ambition and ultimate goal of every experimental science, 
including the Rorschach method. 
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velopment of children during the whole pre-adolescent period. It was thought, 
therefore, that an investigation might well be undertaken to examine sex differ- 
ences during this period and to emphasize especially the differences in the devel- 
opment of boys and girls from the ages of 5 to ll years. The preliminary results 
of such an investigation is reported in this paper. 


into three age groups as follows:*** 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF SEX DIFFERENCES IN CHILDREN AS REVEALED 
BY THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


Bertha Stavrianos, M. A.* 


It has been well established by previous investigators that the Rorschach 


method is a useful instrument for the study of sex differences in children, notably 
by Paulsen(3), Klopfer(2), Hertz(1), Suares(5), and Sunne{4). Two age groups have 
been especially considered: first, pre-school children and school beginners which 
have been studied by Paulsen and by Klopfer; and second, pre-and post-adolescent 
children, which have been studied by Hertz and by Suares. Suares’ investigation, 
more specifically, compares boys and girls before and at puberty. One investigation 
covering the pre+adolescent period (age 4 to 11) has been made by Sunne(4) but this 
study is limited to a consideration of the frequency of the content of children’s 
responses. 


No complete Rorschach study has been made of sex differences in the de- 


The Investigation 





The Rorschach test was given individually to 131 children,** 67 boys 
64 girls. The children ranged in age from 5 to 1l years and were divided 





Group Age 8 Average Age No. of Subjects 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
I (lower) 5-0 to 7-0 6-2 6-5 20 20 
II (intermediate) 7-1 to 9-0 7-9 7-9 27 24 
III (higher) 9-1 to 11-0 9-7 9-8 20 20 




















Smith College. The writer wishes to express her gratitude to Dr. Annelies 
Argelander Rose for valuable criticisms and suggestions throughout the prog- 
ress of this research as well as for aid in the final preparation of the 
manuscript. i 


102 of the ohifaren, were “pupils in a public school in Northampton, Mass.,_ x ) \ 


while 29 attended. kha. Smith College Day School in Northampton. 


Stanford Binet I.Q.‘'s and, when these were lacking, teachers’ ratings were 
used to give a rough indication of the extent to which the groups were 
equated as to intelligence. The children were rated “above average”, "“aver- 
age", or "below average” by their teachers. When I.Q.‘s were used, an I.Q. 
of 110 or above was called "above average” and an I.Q. of 90 or below was 
called "below average". Since I.Q.°s were available for only one third of 
the children tested we can only make a rough estimate of the extent to which ' 
our groups are equated as to intelligence. It is probable, however, that 

the girls in Group III have a higher average intelligence level than the 

boys in this group, since 1l girls were rated “above average" (3 as rated 

by teachers and 7 as determined by the I.Q.) and only 1 was rated “below 
average” (as rated by a teacher), while only 4 boys were rated “above average" 
(1 as rated by a teacher and 3 as determined by I.Q.) and 8 were rated "below 
(Footnote cont'd. on next page) 
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The Rorschach inkblots were presented to each child with the usual 
instruction to "Tell me what this might be - What does this make you think of", ~ 
and the inquiry was given after the performance proper. However, since the ad- 
ministration of the Rorschach test to young children presents special difficul- 
ties, several deviations from the ysual procedure were found to be necessary. 


First, Card I was presented as a “sample” so that the child would gain 
some familiarity with the material and would understand fully the task which he 
was to perform.* 


Second, great care was taken to explain to the child that there were 
no "wrong" answers and that he was simply supposed to say what the blot made 
him think of. 


Third, encouragement was given freely throughout the test and the first 
response was always encouraged, regardless of its quality. If the child was 
talkative and inattentive, the examiner listened to his stories and conversed 
in turn trying, meanwhile, to bring the child back to the task at hand as tact- 
fully as possible. 


Fourth, the inquiry was limited to an investigation only of the loca- 
tion of the response and of the movement and color determinants unless a re- 
sponse indicatedquite clearly that some other determinant, such as texture, 
might have been used. 


On the whole, two or three questions were adequate for clearing up 
doubtful responses but the examiner never asked more than four questions for a 
single response even though there was still doubt as to the scoring. 


Results 


In analyzing the results of this investigation, the thyee aspects of 
location, determinants, and content of the responses will be treated separately. 
In each case the average for all the children of each age group (both boys and 
girls) will be used as a basis for comparison and the sex difference will be 


Footnote continued from page 168. 
average” (all 8 as rated by teachers). In the other two groups about the 
same number of boys and girls were rated "above" and "below average". 
Although the average chronological age for boys and girls within each group 
is approximately equal, there is a difference of 3 months in the average 
age of the girls and boys in Group I. Im order to determine the effect of 
this difference on our results, the boys and girls were matched for chron- 
ological age by pairing boys and girls of the same age. This reduced the 
group to 14 boys and 14 girls. The percentages for the location, detern- 
inants and content of the responses computed for this matched group showed 
that in no cases were the figures appreciably different from the figures 
given in this paper. The slight differences which appeared enhanced rath- 
er than reduced the sex differences which are discussed in the paper. 








° Hertz constructed a special sample blot which she used for this purpose. 
However, it was thought better to use Card I as a sample for two reasons: . 
1. any sample which the examiner might construct would not be quite com- 
parable to the prepared blots. 2. An additional inkblot introduced into 
the situation was thought to complicate the child's response to Card I more 
than a previous view of Card I itself. The disadvantage of our procedure 
is, of course, that the time up to the first response to Card I can not be 
determined accurately since the child has already looked at the card. 
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expressed, for convenience, in terms of the deviation of the boys’ score from 
the average score for both boys and girls of a given age group. 








Location of Responses 





A comparison of boys’ and girls’ responses with respect to the part 
of the blot chosen for elaboration is shown in Table I. In this table, the 
mean percentage of responses in which the W,D,d,Dd and S locations were used, 
is given for each age level and the sex difference is calculeted.* 














Table I 
Mean Percentage of Responses in which W,D,d,Dd and S Locations 
are used 
Group Age Sex n Av.R pA 4D 4a 4Dd_& S 
I 5 to 7 Boys 20 10.7 61 35 1.5 2 
Girls 20 12.6 53 36 5.5 6 
Sex Difference +74, -14%, -57% -50% 
II 7 to 9 £Boys 27 14.7 51 37.5 4.5 §.5 
Girls 24 12.0 44 49 4.5 3 
Sex Difference +74, -12% 0 +284, 
III 9+toll Boys 20 20.3 39 48 4 8 
Girls 20 16.6 39 53 6 2 
Sex Difference 0 -5%, -20%, +60% 





These figures indicate that, although all children at the two lower 
age levels tend to use the W location rather than the D and d locations, this 
tendency is greater for the boys. The mean percentage of W responses for the 
boys in both the lower and intermediate age groups is 7% above the group mean. 
At the highest age level, however, boys and girls do not differ with respect 
to their use of the W location. The D and d locations, taken together, are 
used more frequently by the girls than by the boys at all three of the age 
levels tested. A comparison of the percentage of W responses with the percen- 
tage of D responses shows that the boys give more W than D responses until 
the highest age level while girls begin to give more D responses than W at 
the intermediate age level. Although the actual differences are small, the 
trend is consistent enough to indicate a tendency for boys to emphasize the W 
location and for girls to emphasize the D location. 

* The figures representing the sex differences are obtained by dividing the 
difference between the boys’ score and the group mean by the group mean, 
which gives the percentage by which the boys’ score exceeds or is exceeded 
by the group mean e.g. at age 5 to 7, the group mean for the percentage of 
W responses is 57%, the boys’ mean is 61%, the difference (4%) is seven 
percent of the group mean indicating that the boys’ score exceeds the group 
mean by 7%. Conversely then, the girls’ score falls below the group mean 
by 7%. In the case of the D responses, the sex difference is -1% indicat- 
ing that the boys' score falls below the group mean by 1% of the mean while 
the girls’ seore exceeds the mean by 1%. Since the boys’ score is used as 
@ point of reference, the sex difference is expressed as plus (+) when the 


boys' score exceeds the group mean and as minus (-) when it falls below thet 
mean. 
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An examination of the degree to which individual children over and 
underemphasized the various locations showed the same tendency.* In Groups I 
and II, 80% of the boys overemphasized the W location while only 68% of the 
girls overemphasized this location. At the highest age level, however, fewer 
boys than girls overemphasized the W location. On the other hand, the D loca- 
tion was underemphasized more frequently by the boys than by the girls at each 
of the three age levels. Taking all age groups together, 66% of the boys under- 
emphasized the D location while only 36% of the girls underemphasized this lo- 
cation. 


These results indicate that, although most young children tend to cen- 
ter their attention on the whole blot, girls reem to start using the detail lo- 
cations earlier than boys and continue in their greater use of details at the 
intermediate and higher age levels. In interpreting this result it is important 
to note that the W response given at the lower age level is quite different in 
quality from that given at the higher level. At the youngest age level, the W 
response is almost invariably a crude, undifferentiated, immature response, e.g. 
"rocks", "pieces of land", "animal" or "animal head" with little or no attempt 
to specify further; so that sex differences in the percentage of W responses 
given by the youngest group are primarily indicetive of differences in level of 
development rather than of individual differences in the manner of perceptual 
approach. However, the shift from extreme overemphasis on the whole blot to 
use of some large details, is less pronounced and occurs later for the boys. 
This finding suggests that perception of_the whole blot is a characteristic 
manner of perception for young children and that the increasing maturity of the 
boys may be shown by improved quality of the response and greater differentia- 
tion of the parts within a perception of the whole blot. The girls, on the 
other hand, may show their increasing maturity by a shift from the undifferen- 
tiated whole response to a well defined and well elaborated response to smaller 
sections of the blot. This suggestion can not be verified within the age limits 
of this study. However, Suares found that older boys and girls (boys and girls 
before and at puberty) show the same tendency for boys to no more W than girls 
and girls to give more D than boys. 


Determinants of Responses 





An analysis of the determinants of the children's responses is sum- 
marized in Table II. In this table the percentage of the total responses which 
were based on the more usual determinants are compared for each age level. (The 
k,X,c and C' determinants are not included since the percentage of such re- 
sponses is small, particularly in the lower group. ) 


The most striking difference which appears in this table is the dif- 
ference in the -percentage of M responses. At the lowest age level the girls 
are clearly superior to the boys in their use of human movement since their 
mean percentage is 5% while the boys give no M responses at all, making a sex 
difference of -100%. At the intermediate age level the boys give the same per- 
centage of M responses which the girls gave at the lower age level while the 
girls of the intermediate group give a slightly higher percentage. At the high- 
est age level, the girls are again clearly superior although this result may be 
effected by the higher intelligence level of this particular group ofgirls. 





* Over and underemphasis are defined. in terms of the adult norms given by 
Klopfer e.g. Overemphasis of W = above 30%, underemphasis = below 20% 
Overemphasis of D « above 55%, underemphasis « below 45%. 
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Table II 


Mean Percentage of Responses Based on the Main Rorschach Determinants 












Group __._ Age Sex n M FM m F FC 



















I 5 to 7 Boys 20 0 28 
Girls 20 5 27 


§1 8 9 3 
43 7 3 5 


+9, 





o oo 


Sex Difference -100% +24, 















II 





7 to 9 48.5 


46 


Sex Difference -144, +13% -50% +34, +77, +11% -80% 





III 9 to ll Boys 20 7 21 2 44 5 3 2 
13 24 46 































Sex Difference -30% -7%, 0 -24, -23% -14% +100% 








On the color side, both boys and girls at the lowest age level show a 
higher percentage of CF and C responses than of the more mature FC responses, 
as is expected for young children, but the balance between FC and CF and C re- 
sponses is slightly more mature for the girls. However, at the intermediate 
age level, the color relationships are reversed and the boys show a more mature 
relationship while the girls not only show 4 less mature relationship than the 
boys but a less mature relationship than the girls of the lowest age level. At 
age 9 to 11 the color relationship is quite mature for the girls, e.g. 8% FC 

to 44 CF, but the boys have an equal percentage of FC and of CF and C whereas 
for the boys at the intermediate age the relationship was 7.5% FC to 5.5% CF 
and C showing a better color balance. 





To determine the extent to which these results were representative 
of the individual children in each group, a study was made of the percentage 
of subjects utilizing the M and the various color determinants for their re- 
sponses, the percentage who showed a color imbalance (more CF and C than FC), 


and the percentage who gave no color responses at all. The results of this 
study are given in Table III. 





Table III 

Percentage of Subjects giving Responses Determined by M,FC,CF and C 
and Percentage of Subjects showing Color Imbalance or Giving 

No Color Responses 


Group 









Age Sex M Fc CF C Color Im- No Color 


















balance Responses 
I 5 to 7 Boys 0O 55 55 15 40 30 
Girls 35 65 20 30 30 20 

Sex Difference -100%8,_ _—s-84% +477, - 334, +149 +20% 
II 7to9 Boys 41 56 41 4 15 33 
Girls 54 54 63 29 54 4 

Sex Difference -144 +2%, 21h, 764 -57h,_ +784 
ITI 9 toll Boys 60: 55 35 15 30 25 
Girls 60 60 45 5 15 ex, 

Sex Difference 0 -4f, —-13% +504, +334 -9% 
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The two main results noted in Table II are supported by these data. 
It is clear that the girls in our youngest age group start to use the movement 
determinants before the boys since 35% of the girls give some M responses while 
no boys give M responses. This may indicate that more of the girls in the low- 
er age group have reached a higher level of intellectual development than the 

boys in the group. However, by the time the highest age level is reached, the 
girls lose their superiority and the percentage of boys and girls giving M re- 

sponses is identical. 










More important than this are the developmental differences with re- 
spect to the color determinants. At the early age level, more hoys than girls 
are unable to integrate form with color into FC responses since the mean percen- 
tage of boys using the FC determinant falls 8% below the group mean. This 

table also shows that the number of boys who have unbalanced color relationships 
is 14% greater than the mean number of children in the whole group and the num- 
ber of boys giving no color responses at all is 20% above the group mean. At 
the intermediate age level, on the other hand, fewer boys give uncontrolled 
color responses and the percentage of boys with unbalanced color relationships 
is much smaller than at the previous age level although nearly the same per- 
centage boys give no color responses at both age levels. In contrast to this, 
more of the girls at the intermediate level show a less mature balance between 
FC and CF and C than do the boys as shown by the greater percentage of girls 
giving CF and C responses and the greater percentage showing color imbalance. 
Furthermore, a comparison of the girls at the youngest age level with those at 
the intermediate level shows that whereas only 30% of the girls in the lower 
group show color imbalance, 54% of the girls in the intermediate group show 
imbalance. At the intermediate level only 4% of the girls give no color re- 
sponses. These results suggest that the boys characteristically tend to "shy 
away" from the color until they are better able to integrate color with the 
form qualities of the blot, while girls, characteristically, are unable to re- 
sist an impuslive reaction to color evén though they are not yet able to in- 
tegrate these reactions with the form of the blot. By the time the children 
have reached the highest age level, however, both boys and girls show a fairly 


mature development with respect to color although the girls are slightly super- 
ior. 



























These findings suggest two conclusions: First, that the boys are less 
mature at the lowest age level than are the girls at this age as shown by the 
relative number of M responses, but this difference in stage of development 
disappears by age 9 to 11; and Second: that there may be, for the girls, a 
period of impulsiveness and lack of emotional control which disturbs the normal 
course of development toward a mature integration of emotional and intellectual 
factors. This phase seems to be over by the time the girls roach age 9. 


Content of Responses 








In Table IV boys and girls are compared with respect to the percen- 
tage of responses given for each of the content categories which were found to 
be used most frequently by the children in our groups. 


This table indicates that the greatest differences in the content of 
boys‘and girls'responses appears at age 5 to 7. Boys at this age give more 
nature and human anatomy responses while girls give more human, object and 
animal anatomy responses. For children, human responses represent greater ma- 
turity than the other categories of response. The object responses for the 
young children tested were also “good” responses in that they were usually 
fairly concrete and well related to the form qualities of the blot. On the 
other hand, the nature, animal and human anatomy responses were almost always 
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vague responses, poorly related to the form of the blot e.g. the most frequent 
responses in the nature category were “trees", “rocks", "mountains" etc. and 
the most frequent animal and human anatomy responses were “insides of stomach” 
(either human or animal), human or animal “bones” etc. Since the boys give 
more of the vague responses and fewer of the more mature human responses than 
the girls we may consider that this result provides partial confirmation of 
our previous conclusion with respect to the relatively lower level of devel- 
opment of the boys in our lower group. 





Table IV 






Percentage of Responses for the Main Content Categories 4 
3 Mean 





Group Age Sex H Hd A Ad Obj Aobj AAt At & N Categorics 
Sex Used 
I 5 to 7 Boys 2 °5 56 3 4 0 0 i : ee. 
Girls 7 6 44 6 10 0 16 0... Bh... 



















Sex Difference -55% -85% +12% -33% -43% QO -100%, +100%+68% +6% 
II 7 to 9 Boys 6 7 45 6 8 -5 121.5 2. 1.5 31-5 
: Girls 6 % 41.5 6 8.5 2 1 -5 2 41 






Sex Difference O+17%, +4% 0 -1%__ -60%, +23% +60% -147 -13% 


III 9 to 11 Boys ll 5 47 8 5 5. i. &f 1 5 25 
Girls 12 5 48 10 10 2 0 0 3 28 


Sex Difference -44, 0 -1% -114 _-33%,_+20% +100% +100% +25% -64% 


Table IV also shows that the variety of content used is greater for 
the girls at the intermediate age level but an analysis of the specific re- 
sponses given shows that the quality of the responses which fall into the 
more unusual categories (categories which the examiner could not classify) is 
poor. This finding may lend support to the notion that the intermediate 
period for girls is characterized by impulsiveness which results in a rich 
variety of responses which are, nevertheless, inadequately integrated with 
the form of the blot. A second finding which might also support this con- 
clusion is the developmental trend with respect to the human responses. The 
boys increase steadily in number of human responses while the girls give 
fewer human responses at the intermediate age level than at the lower age 
level. This again seemed to indicate that the impulsiveness which character- 
izes the girls’ responses at the intermediate age level interferes with the 
development toward a mature response. 









































Summary and Conclusions 


1. Analysis of the location of the Rorschach responses of preadolescent 
children showed that, although both boys and girls at the ages of 5 to 7 years 
tended to overemphasize the W location, giving vague, undifferentiated whole 
responses, the girls lost this tendency earlier and gave a greater percentage 
of D and d responses at all three age levels tested than did the boys. It 
was suggested that the characteristic mode of development for boys might be 
one of progressive improvement in the quality of the whole response while 
girls, as they develop, tend to shift from undifferentiated whole responses 
to well elaborated detail responses. 
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2. Analysis of the determinants of the children's responses showed that: 


a. The boys at the youngest age level gave no M responses while one- 
third of the girls gave M responses. This was thought to indicate that the 
developmental level of boys at age 5 to 7 is lower than that of girls. 


b. At age 7 to 9 the girls passed through a stage in which the color 
relationships were less mature than the color relationships of the girls of 5 
to 7 years while boys improved their color relationships steadily as they in- 
creased in age. We concluded tentatively that the age range from 7 to 9 years, 
for the girls, may be charecteristically, a period of impulsive and uncontrolled 
emotional reactions to outside stimuli with consequent disturbance of the de- 
velopment toward mature integration of emotional and intellectual factors. 


3. Finally, a study of the content of children's responses showed that: 


a. Girls, at age 5 to 7, gave more of the mature and concrete re- 
sponses (H and obj. responses) while boys gave more responses which were poorly 
related to the form qualities of the blot. (N and At & Sex responses). 


b. Girls, at age 7 to 9, gave a greater variety of responses but 
these responses were “impulsive” and poorly related to the form qualities of 
the inkblots. 


These two findings were thought to lend support to the two previous 
conclusions with respect to the lower level of development of boys at age 5 to 
7 as compared with girls of the same age, and with respect to the period of 
emotionality and impulsiveness which is probably experienced by the girls be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 9 years. 
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REPORT OF THE THIRD ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 
May 23, 1942 in New York City 


Zygmunt Piotrowski, this year's president of the Rorschach Institute, 
opened the annual business meeting, and called for the reports of the various 
officers and committees. 


Report of Director 





Bruno Klopfer, Director, reported on the growth and expansion of 
Rorschach work during the past year, particularly along four directions: 


a. The growing interest of experimental psychologists, with special 
reference to the conference arranged by the Macy Foundation, April 19, 20, 
1941*, between academic psychologists and Rorschach workers. 





b. The development of Rorschach work in other countries. He made 
particular mention of (1) The British group, headed by C.J.C. Earl; (2) The 
group in Montreal, Canada, headed by W. Donald Ross; (3) The Australian group 
headed by Philip H. Cook, and (4) the South American group, headed by Mrs. 
Alice Schlesinger. 


ce The development of regional divisions within the U.S.A.: There 
are now eleven regional divisions, of which those in New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and Colorado were the first. In Pennsylvania there are now three 
separate and active groups, namely, Pittsburg, Harrisburg and Philadelphia. 
Recently, regional divisions have been established in Texas, the Southeast 
and on the West coast (see also report on page 184 ). 











d. The Rorschach Volunteer Unit: the most immediate function of 
the volunteer unit was to keep contact with the increasing number of members 

and fellows of the Institute who are joining the armed forces, to keep them 
informed about new developments. There is furthermore an increasing stream 

of inquiries from medical and psychological officers within the various branch- 
es of the armed forces about the Rorschach method and possibilities for its 

use. It has become more and more important to impress on these inquirers 

very definitely the need for training and other qualifications in the use of 

the method. Fortunately, the Institute enjoyed in this regard the cooperation 
of the military authorities in Washington. 











While stressing the fact that large-scale group testing is still on 
an experimental basis, Dr. Klopfer emphasized the readiness of the Institute 
at any time to cooperate with the needs of the Government in any testing pro- 
gram which may seem indicated. In closing he referred to a recent conference 
with the Personnel Procedures Division of the Adjutant General's Office, in 
which it was agreed that the ground work for group techniques should be con- 
ducted in industrial and commercial organizations, the Government being ready, 
at the request of the Institute, to supply validating material from military 
sources. (Several such projects have been started in the meantime. ) 















* Report published in Rorschach Research Exchange, Volume V, No. 3, July, 1941. 


Report of Research Committee 





L. C. Hirning, chairman, reported about preliminary research work with 
the large scale application of the Rorschach method. Various modifications of 
the Rorschach method are being tried out to determine its applicability as a 
group test. These modifications are of two sorts, the first deal with the 
changes necessary in the technique of administration in order to handle a group 
of individuals at a time and to speed up the actual amount of time consumed in 
administration. The other modifications deal with efforts at speeding up scor- 
ing and interpreting of large numbers of Rorschach records. 


Qe Administration 





As pioneer in the field of group administration Dr. Hirning mentioned 
Dr. Harrower-Erickson who introduced the use of the lantern projection technique. 
There are at least fifteen investigators experimenting with her slide technique. 
To name @ few: Dr. W. Mason Mathews, at the Guidance Center, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, working with student nurses; Dr. Lyle R. Lanier at Vassar, working 
with college students; Dr. E. J. Stainbrook, Duke University, working on e com- 
parative study of negro and white groups at the college and high school level, 
the Young Men's Christian Association at Hamilton, Ontario, working on local 
professional groups to obtain vocational guidance data; the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute of Grasslands Hospital on groups of medical out-patients, especially 
allergy and tuberculosis rehabilitation.* 


Three other independent workers have been experimenting with their own 
lantern slide projection techniques. An outstanding effort along these lines 
is being carried on by Dr. Marguerite R. Hertz and co-workers. Carefully con- 
trolled validation experiments are being conducted with college student subjects 
on various aspects of the lantern slide technique. Dr. Robert M. Lindner is 
conducting independent experiments with the lantern slide approach to the group 
method at the U.S. Penitentiary Hospital, at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, for the 
purpose of screening and classifying prisoners at that institution.** Lt. 
Commander R. Barry Bigelow (USN) has prepared slides for group testing for 


military purposes. The present status of his work is not available for publi- 
cation. 


Experiments using actual Rorschach cards in a group situation by pass- 
ing the individual cards along have been reported by Corp. William Kogan. 


Several tentative experiments with a speeding up of the time of admin- 
istration are being tried. Dr. Edith Weiskopf has been investigating the effect 
of cutting down the time of presentation of the individual blots.*** Lt. Colonel 
M.A. Seidenfeld has reported trying a limitation to a one minute exposure for 
each card and permitting no turning of the card from the presentation position. 
Cutting down on the number of cards has been tried too. 


Most of the work going on with the use of Rorschach as a group test 
using lantern slide technique is in the nature of experimentation in validation 
and reliability of the method so used. 


* See also Rorschach Research Exchange Vol. VI, pages 89-108. 
** See Rorschach Research Exchange Volume VI, page 139 - 146. 
***See Rorschach Research Exchange Volume VI, page 128 - 136. 
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b. Scoring and Interpretation. 

















In addition to the need for speeding up scoring and interpretation in 
general, one aspect of interpretation has become of utmost importance to the war 
situation, namely, the positive selection of individuals best suited for certain 
work, and the screening out of individuals not suited for particular tasks. 





In this case it is not so important to get a complete personality 
picture of each individual, as it is to get a quick evaluation of certain per- 
sonality patterns important for this particular purpose. Therefore the search 
for new signs and syndromes plays an outstanding role within the modifications 
aimed at speeding up scoring and interpretation. 


























Z. Piotrowski and B. Candee’s work with the N.Y.A. students may be 
cited in this connection. They reported a syndrome of three signs apparently 
correlated with success in industry in the adolescent age group. The work of 
B. Klopfer and a group of co-workers with a group of student air pilot records 


may be also cited in the connection. The details of this work are not available 
for publication. 





Two developments in the handling of the scoring and interpretation 
of records should be especially mentioned. One is the work of Dr. Ruth Munroe © 
on college students, using her inspection technique involving the rapid sing- 
ling out of significant Rorschach signs without preliminary scoring. At the 
annual meeting of the Rorschach Institute, she reported encouragingly on the 
combining of the inspection technique with the lantern slide group technique. 
The other development is the adoption of what may be called the "assembly Line" 
handling of scoring and interpreting by a group of Rorschach workers of expert 
status of a large number of Rorschach records administered by Rorschach workers 
of lesser training. 





This method may be extended to a system of assigning the administer- 
ing, scoring and interpreting of Rorschach records to three groups of Rorschach 
workers of progressively more expert status. 





Dr. Hirning concluded by saying that judging from the accelerated 
pace of Rorschach research with the large scale application of the test, the 


coming six months should produce many interesting reports of results of such 
experimentation. 


Report of Editorial Committee 





Zygmunt Piotrowski, reporting for the Editorial Committee spoke of 
the fact that several innovations in the Rorschach field were published for 
the first time in the Exchange. Outstanding among these are experiments in 
the group method, the experimental work in signs participated in by a number of 
experts, and most recently, the application of the Rorschach to anthropological 
work. Dr. Piotrowski also spoke of the large number of individuals contribut- 
ing articles to the Exchange (a total of 73 research workers )and emphasized 

the great increase in the past year as compared with all other years. Referr- 
ing to the growing interest in the Exchange, he said that about 220 issues 

have been sent out since January, 1941, the average number of yearly new sub- 
scribers being between forty and fifty, with a growing trend towards Institu- 
tions rather than individual subscribers. 
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Report of sub-committee on Publications 





@. Helen H. Davidson reported with reference to the record blanks 
that over 50,000 record blanks have been sold since 1939. 


b. Sadie Sender, reporting for the Sub-committee on Publication, 
other than the Rorschach Research Exchange, spoke of the recent publicity given 
the Rorschach method in popular magazines and newspapers, and of the utilization 
of reproductions of the ink-blots in psychological articles. She pointed out 
that the popular discussions heave been misleading and erroneous in their con- 
cepts of the purposes and mechanisms of the Rorschach method, and that the re- 
productions of the ink-blots, together with suggestions as to the forms revealed 
by these blots, rob the subject of some spontaneity in his approach to the test. 
She mehtioned specifically three recent articles on the Rorschach method, the 
first appearing in the medicine section of Time Magazine on March 30, 1942; the 
second, a featured article in the Canadian newspaper, Standard of Montreal, on 
Mey 7, 1942; the third by Brussel and Hitch in the January 1942 issue of the 
Psychiatric quarterly. 


Referring to the Time Magazine article she pointed out that such over- 
simplification necessarily leads to distortions and was dangerous in its implica- 
tion that certain maladjustments reveal themselves in a single specific response, 
the article being particularly vicious in that, as it intimates, it is based on 
the content of a “recent manual on the Rorschach Test." Two of the ink-blots 
are reproduced and responses to these blots, with their concomitant signifioance 
for the subject's mental condition are given. 


The article in the Stendard of Montreal reproduces three ink-blots, 
the black sections in brown, and the red sections in a pink red. These ink- 
blots had apparently been submitted to two artists who, with the standard ink- 
blot as background, have sketched in their own outlines of the figures per- 
ceived. Although the article is much better than the one in Time magazine (in 
fact this article criticizes the over-simplification of the Time article) it is 
still not the type of publicity which is good for the real worth of the Rorschach 
method as a psychological technique. 


The third article in the Psychiatric Quarterly utilized sections of 
articles which previously appeared in the Rorschach Research Exchange without 


proper acknowledgement, and reproduced all ten ink-blots in color, although in 
reduced size.* 


Miss Sender stated that in view of the above a joint meeting was ar- 
ranged between the members of the Publicity Committee and the Executive Commit- 
tee for the purpose of formulating ea policy toward articles about the Rorschach 


* The most striking example for the dangers of this kind of popularization was 
demonstrated more recently by a Colorado newspaper which published an inter- 
view with a psychologist working in a hospital in Colorado. They not only 
reproduced 4 of the 10 cards and gave a detailed description of all 10, but 
added to that a list of popular responses, presumably given to them by the 
psychologist they interviewed. It happened in fact that a copy of this news- 
paper was circulated among the patients of another hospital who were subjects 
of a research study and neturelly influenced the Rorschach results markedly, 

. since many of these subjects limited their responses to the “correct” re- 
sponses they had learned from the newspaper article. 
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method in both popular and professional publications. The discussion of the 
two Committees confined itself to two definite issues. What shall the policy 
of the Rorschach Institute be toward: 
1. The loose and frequently erroneous discussions of the Rorschach 
Method in popular magazines and newspapers. 
2. The utilization of the reproductions of the ink-blots for illus- 
trative purposes in psychological articles. 


















It was .unanimously agreed that the popular articles about the Ror- 
schach method should be discouraged altogether. The attitude of the members 
of the two committees toward issue 2, was that at this stage of the Rorschach 
development and its wide-spread use among psychologists there was no need to 
reproduce the ink-blots for purposes of acquainting the reader with the ma- 
terial. However, if accompanying ink-blots are necessary for the discussion 
of a theoretical point, any other ink-blots (except the standard ones) would . 
serve the purpose. The majority of those present agreed that the same reason 
which prohibit the reproduction of standard psychological test materials are 
applicable to the prohibition of the reproduction of Rorschach ink-bdlots. 









Report of the Training Committee 





Marion Cowen, Executive Secretary of the Training Committee submitted 
to the mombership the amendments to the by-laws regarding the membership and 
fellowship requirements. A majority and a minority proposal were published 

in Volume VI, No. 2, page 84, of the Rorschach Research Exchange. Morris 
Krugman then read Douglas Kelley's report discussing both proposals. The en- 
Suing discussion from the floor led to the following decisions: 

























The majority report was accepted with the following modifications: 
The committee was empowered, in cases of persons who have made outstanding 
contributions to the Rorschach work, and fulfill all other pre-requisites, to 
wiave the routine technical steps in membership application. 





The Executive Secretary was instructed to develop an application 
procedure implementing the newly adopted proposals. Among other points this 
procedure should include the following considerations: 

1. With reference to the evidence of competence (section 1, b) it 
was decided to ascertain from the instructor how many of the records submitted 
the applicant had taken and tabulated under supervision (a minimum of 25 being 
required.) In addition it was decided that an additional number (at least .. 
five, the number to be increased at the discretion of the Committee) must be 
administered and scored independently. In addition, an evaluation of the ap- 
plicant'’s ability with the Rorschach method be requested of the instructor, 
and also an estimation of the personality of the individual (particularly 
with reference to his stability and soundness.) Again requirements may be 
wavied in certain situations. 

2. With reference to the requirement that prospective members belong 
to e@ recognized professional organization (Section l-d) it was decided that 
actual membership in the professional organizations referred to shall not be 
required, so long as the candidate has in his training and education the re- 
quirements for membership in such organizations. 









The proposed amendment was then voted upon and accepted unanimously. 
The applicants listed in Volume VI, No. 2, page 87, were ywnanimously elected, 
and Dr. James Kirsch, Los Angeles, was added to the list. 





Report of Auditing Committee 





Jessica J. Carlson then reported that the Auditing Committee had ex- 
amined the Treasurer*s accounts, checked all entries in the books, together 
with bills and check stubs, and had found all to be in order and correct. 


Nominating Committee 





Alma Paulsen reported the following slate, agreed upon by the Nominat- 
ing Committee. 


President: Meria Rickers-Ovsiankina of Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Vice-Pres: John D. Benjamin, of Golden, Colorado. 

Secretary: Helen H. Davidson, of New York. 

Treasurer: Gladys Tallman, of New York. 


The election of officers followed, the suggestions of the Nominating 
Committee being unanimously accepted. 
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REPORTS OF TH REGIONAL DIVISIONS 





Northeastern States: 





New York Division, Program 1942 - 1943. Meetings will be held, as usual on the 
last Monday of each month (except December), at the Psychiatric Institute, 722 
West 168th Street, New York, N.Y., at 8:15 P.M. 





Monday, October 26 Dr. Robert M. Lindner, U.S. Public Health Service, 
Lewisberg, Penn. will speak on his recent work with the 


Rorschach method administered as group test to prison in- 
mates. 


Monday, November 30 - Dr. William Goldfarb, "A Definition and Validation of Ob- 


sessional Trends in the Rorschach Examination of Adoles- 
cents". 


Monday, January 25 Dr. Zygmunt Piotrowski will discuss the N.Y,A. Project 


in Group Administration (Zygmunt Piotrowski and Beatrice 
Candee). 


Monday, February 22 - Dr. L. C. Hirning and Dr. Bruno Klopfer will speak on 
"Signs, Syndromes and Personality Configurations". 


Monday, March 29 Mrs. Bertha Stavrianos, Smith College, will speak on Sex 
Differences in Children's Rorschachs. 


Monday, April 26 “"Rorschachs of High School Boys in Pre-Flight Training 
Courses" (Speaker to be announced). 


Connecticut - The Connecticut Rorschach Group first met in February of this year 
and continued to meet twice a month until May. This time has been devoted largely 
to discussion of scoring symbols, methods, and questions of technique, since the 
group was composed of people who had trained in several different places, and who 
desired to make the symbols and terms of the Rorschach Institute a “common 
language" for future lines of discussion. 





The war emergency has caused any statewide organization to be disband- 
ed for the duration. Transportation difficulties will make it impossible for 
workers from different localities to meet together. 


Massachusetts - For the last four winters a ten-lecture introductory course 

on the Rorschach Technique has been given at Boston by M.A. Rickers-Ovsiankina. 
In view of the present transportation difficulties it is uncertain as yet whether 
the course can be given again this winter. Information may be obtained from 

M.A. Rickers-Ovsiankina, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
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Pennsylvania Division - Report of Activities during 1941-42. 





Th There have been courses conducted in Philadelphia and in Harrisburg 
during the past year. In Philadelphia during the Fall Semester there was an in- 
troductory course on the Rorschach Technique consisting of lectures, seminars 
and study groups which was conducted by Dr. EH. Louise Hamilton assisted by 
Miss Mary T. Wilson. Also in Philadelphia, during the Spring Semester, there 
was an advanced seminar on the Rorschach Technique conducted by Dr. Bruno Klopfer. 
In Harrisburg there was an advanced seminar on the Rorschach Technique conducted 
by Dr. Bruno Klopfer during the Spring Semester. 


An increasing interest has been show in Pennsylvania in the Rorschach 
and a number of associations included papers on the Rorschach in their programs. 


In December of 1941, Dr. A. I. Hallowell read a paper entitled “Ac- 
culturation Processes and Personality Changes As Indicated by the Rorschach 


Technique” at the annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association in 
Andover. 


On April 8th, Dr. E. Louise Hamilton presented a paper on the Rorschach 
Technique at a program on Projective Techniques at the Pennsylvania Conference 
on Social Work at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Miss Florentine Hackbusch was 
Chairman. 


On April 27th, there was a session on the Rorschach Technique at the 
Pennsylvania Association of Clinical Psychologists at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
The speakers consisted of Dr. Bruno Klopfer, Miss Florentine Hackbusch, and 
Dr. E. Louise Hamilton. Dr. Robert Brotemarkle was general chairman and Dr. 
Robert Bernreuter was leader of the panel. 


On May 8th, at the meeting of the Philadelphia Psychiatric Society, 
which was held at the Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, Pennsylvania, 
Dr. E. Louise Hamilton presented a paper entitled "The Rorschach Technique in 
State Hospital Practice." Dr. Arthur P. Noyes was Chairman of the meeting. 


Plans for the Academic Year 1942-43 


The Pennsylvania Division plans to conduct an introductory course on 
the Rorschach Technique consisting of lectures, seminars, and study groups in 
Philadelphia during the Fall Semester of 1942. There will also be an advanced 
seminar in the Spring Semester. The exact time and place of these will be an- 
nounced. Information on the above courses may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. E. Louise Hamilton, President, Rorschach Institute, Pennsylvania Division, 
1828 West Tioga Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Southeastern States 





The Southeastern Division was organized on August 15th and 16th, at its first 
meeting at Asheville, N.C. Mr. Delmer E. Batcheller, Psychologist, U.S. Pen- 
itentiary, Atlanta, Ga., was elected secretary and treasurer and Dr. Otto Billig, 
Psychiatrist at the Highland Hospital, Asheville, N.C., president. The Divi- 
sion comprises local study groups and individual members in Louisville, Ken- 
tuckey, Durham, N.C., New Orleans, Louisiana, St. Petersburg, Florida, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and St. Louis, Missouri. 





At the first session a4 paper was read by Mr. Batcheller on the Rorschach 
test with criminals. The second meeting is planned for November 28th and 29th, 
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at Atlanta, Ga. Mrs. Verna M. Wilkins and V. Kirk will report on Rorschach tests 
with children. 


It was voted to make round table discussions on scoring problems a 
permanent part of the program of all meetings. 


Midwestern States 





Ohio Division. In the last six months, Workshops in Rorschach Technique have been 
conducted by Marguerite R. Hertz at the Psychiatric Institute, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
and at the Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, Ohio. 





Seminars in the Rorschach Method of Personality Diagnosis by Marguerite 
R. Hertz are again offered by the Graduate School of Western Reserve University 
for beginners and advanced students. Each course carries with it 3 credits. 
Regular work starts October 5th. 


Kansas Division. Dr. D. Rapaport started on January lst, a course on Rorschach 
with the resident psychiatrists of the Menninger Clinic. The course lasted un- 
til the end of May. 





The psychological internes of the Southard School had a beginners 
course in the Fall of 1941 and an advanced course started in January, 1942, in 
which they discussed tests given by them with the aim of collecting sufficient 
material to be submitted as a part of the membership requirements of the Rorschach 
Institutes 


At Washburn College, Dr. Rapaport gave in the Spring Term, an intro- 
ductory course in clinical psychology, a part of which was devoted to the Ror- 
schach test. 


Since August 15th, there are, twice weskly, case discussions conducted 
by Dr. Rapaport, Mrs. Rapaport, Dr. Brenman and Miss Suzanne Reichard. There 
are plans for having a monthly group meeting at which people from Lawrence, 
Wichita and Kansas City would be invited. 


Galveston, Texas. Dr. Jack R. Ewalt, Associate Professor of Neuro-Psychiatry, 
at the University of Texas Medical School reports that several of the residents 
have been working extensively with the test and one of them has become rathor 
proficient in its use. 





Madison, Wisconsin. Dr. Molly R. Harrower-Erickson is conducting with the 
assistance of Miss Mathilda Steiner, intensive research work on the group method. 





West Coast 


The West Coast Division was organized at a meeting on September 24th, where 
Dr. Olga Bridgeman, University of California, was elected president, and Mr. 
William H. Pemberton was elected secretary. The executive committee includes 
further Miss Jane Hamilton, University of California, Dr. Leon Whitsell of 
Stanford University Hospital, at present with the United States Navy and Dr. 
D. G. Schmidt, Psychiatrist at California State Prison, San Quentin, Calif. 





The division includes local study groups in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Berkeley. On October 22nd, Miss Jane Hamilton will report on 





So 


Rorschach data from the Berkeley Guidance Study. At the following meeting, Mr. 
Pemberton will report on Rorschach records of brain injury cases, and at the 
third meeting, Dr. Bridgeman will speak on Juvenile Court Cases, date to be 
announced. 


Canada 

The first meeting of the Rorschach Group of Montreal was held on Tues- 
day, March 3lst, in the Library of the Montreal Neurological Institute. Dr. 
Norman Petersen, the Registrer of the Neurological Institute and at present 
president of the Montreal Neurological Society, was elected chairman, and Dr. 
W. Donald Ross was elected Secretary-treasurer. The Montreal group has as its 
main aim the furthering of the education of its members in the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Regular monthly meetings will be held and discussions on more general 
aspects of psychopathology will be included in the programme, although secondary 
to the main aim. There were twelve physicians and psychologists present and 
three or four others are known to be desirous of joining the group. 





The departure of Dr. M.R. Harrower-Erickson for Madison, Wisconsin has 
been @ loss to the Canadian Division of the Rorschach Institute. However inter- 
est in the method has continued to increase in Montreal and there are now sev- 
eral physicians and psychologists applying themselves to learning the technique. 
A course of eight weekly seminars on administration and scoring was given by 
Dr. Ross during May and June. Plans for next year include a tentative plan for 
an advanced course on interpretation to be arranged in the fall. 


Australia 


Dr. Philip H. Cook, who recently returned from the United States, 
formed a local organization with Dr. Donald F. Buckle and Dr. W. H. Fraser 
(psychiatrists in the R.A.A.F.). Dr. Cook writes on July 26th: "We are exper- 
imenting with the Group Method here. Doctors Buckle and Frazer are using it in 
some fundamental, research on air-crew personnel, and now have several hundred 
records. I am collaborating with them, and also using the Group Method in con- 
nection with certain projects in the Department to which I am attached. We are 
all agreed that the Group Method has definite possibilities, and although not 
nearly as refined as the individual method, it does pick out neurotics etc., 
who may be, and are, missed by interview methods and other existing techniques. 
But our work is still in the experimental stage, and we are not yet in the po- 
sition to discuss our results. In any case, most of this work cannot be made 
public." 


South America 





A study group in Buenos Aires works mostly with clinical material. 
The Rorschach Institute has had correspondence with institutions and individuals 
in San Tiego, Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; Mendoza, Argentina; Mexico City, 
Mexico; Caracas, Venezuela. Professor A. Garcia, at the University of Havana, 
took part in the summer workshop at Crafts, N.Y. in June, 1942. 
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England 


Dr. C.J.C. Earl, reported first on October 9, 1940: "The suggestion 
is now made that we should start a society in this country in order to exclude 
cranks and admit trained people only. By general consent, I am to be chairman 
and act as coordinator and director. The question is raised of the possibility 
of our little group being affiliated with the Institute." 


On September 9th, 1941, Dr. Earl wrote: “Miss Margaret Harvey who is 
now doing research work here has drawn my attention to a statement in Dr.Hertz's 
paper in the July Exchange, to the effect that Guirdhan and Vernon in England 
are the centre for Rorschach work in this country; this is not at present the 
case. I think that Dr. Guirdhan has completely abandoned the method and gone 
into the Endocrinology, while Vernon, although he is still interested, is not 
using the test. The two centres at present are, firstly, this Institution 
under my own direction and, secondly, the Emergency Hospital, Mill Hill, under 
the direction of Mr. Trist. The only other active workers at the moment are 
Zangwill at Edinburgh, working with organics, and also Guttman in Oxford. While 
I am also seeing a number of organics amongst soldiers locally, Mons, Edgell 
and Alcock are all working in various parts of the country on evacuated children. 
As far as I know this is all that is being done in this country at the moment.” 


Finally, on December 3, 1941, Dr. Earl reports "I am now just start- 
ing to participate in an experimental application of the group method in the 
selection of officers. This is under the direction of the Director of the 
Department for the Selection of Personnel." ‘ 





ANNOUNCEMENT 





RESEARCH SEMINAR OF THE RORSCHACH INSTITUTE 


Conducted by Dr. Bruno Klopfer in co-opera- 
tion with other fellows of the Institute 


to be held 
in the Lecture Room, on the tenth floor, at 
The Psychiatric Institute, 722 West 168th Street, New York City. 


The Seminar meets from 8 to 10 P. M. on the first and third Mondays 
of each month, from October, 1942, through May, 1943. 


The purpose of the Seminar is to investigate methodological prob- 
lems like modifications of the technique of administration and 
interpretation and theoretical problems like personality concepts 
underlying the Rorschach interpretations. 








Prerequisite for participation in the Seminar is membership in the 
Rorschach Institute, or its equivalent in academic background, 
training and experience. 


During the Fall Semester, the Seminar will conduct a survey of the 
special problems in administration and scoring of group records 
based on group record samples from various projects conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1942. 


For information and application, write to Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 
3820 Waldo Avenue, New York City. 


The participation is free for fellows of the Rorschach Institute. 
Others pay a fee of $15. for the academic semester. 





